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9 N CHARTING NEW DIRECTIONS; 

A BUDGET ANALYSIS OF THE 
✓ DIVISION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 

SUMMARY * * 

introduction . 

-£he eduction ^xpferience of a student with a handicapping\ . 
condition isPWaught with difficulty*. One may need special tutow 
to conquer reading; another may »need a speech therapist in order 
to cocnmunicate, effectively; and still a^j^her may need a contr^lec} ' 
environment in o'rder to learn. The rights due children with handi- ' 

. # I ■ t A 

caps, so that they m^y nave an equal educational opportunity, havfe- 
just begun to be recognized. Unfortunately, the long overdue en- 
trance of these students into thg public schools haa taken place 
at a Ane when cities are faced with increased financial* difficulties 
Certainly, in, order ^that children get the most from services, provided 
with limited tax dollars, the use of funds fpr special -education 4 
must be closely monitored. ; 

The j^i vision of Special Education (DSE) withdtfi the poard of 
Education (BE) is responsible for the expenditure of $290 million, 
almost 11.5 percent of the total Board budget. In the midst of 
the 1975 .fiscal crisis, the Deputy Chancellor noted^ that DSE was 
in transition due .to the rapid growth of the handicapped population^ 
being served in. the public- schools and the increasing reporting 
demands required by government. In ,1981, tl^s same observation 
can be repeated. In fact, the handicapped population being seftrved' 
has doubled sirice 1975. y . 



Therefore/ the -Educational Priorities Panel/ a coalition of 25 . 
parent and civic organizations which serves as tan independent fiscal 
watchdog 'over New York City's Board of Education, has prepared two 
studies on special edupation. The first study, released on -March 
5th, 1981/ examined the inadequate federal and st*fce financing of / 
New York City's special education programs ♦ This second study 
examines the expenditures of t^ie special education budget to 
determine what |he dollar^ are buying. , 

Although this is not a management study, it must be noted that 
this Division has had three directors in as many years and several 
chiefs of operations. Qn July 8, 1981', yet another director will be 
appointed. So while this is only a study of what the dollars are 
buying, it unavoidably raises pertain management issues. These 
include staffing patterns in administration,, instruction and support' 
services, and the efficiency and ef fectiveness^f the reorganization 
of the Division which is currently proceeding. 'Further investigation 
should be conducted to determine the managerial implications of , . 
the situations this study uncovers. This^study has investigated 
'areas involving- funding and resource allocation and makes several * 
important reco mme ndations for greater coordination and equity. 

EPP has chosen to conduct this *study because the Pan* think? 
that every dollar in the educational budget must be used wisely for 
the benefit of children. ^The findings and recommendations are pre- 
sented to assist in the current reexamination and restructuring of 
the Division of Special Education with the goal of getting maximum 
servioes from the special education budget* Thef findings -reveal that 
the Division's delay in making major polity decision^ has impaired 



special education services* ^ , ♦ 

jT ■ • * 

The first chapter of>fc*Tls report will describe the organization 

% 

m of the Division of Special Education. The effects this orgapi»tio n 
. has on the delivery of services in the schools will lie illustrated- 
by several case studies of programs within schools in the second 
chapter. They reveal that patterns of special education service 
delivery vary widely, largely' due to di'f fei^nce^in philosophy 
and, probably more importantly/ to differences in the allocation 
of resources. 

For example, 'fche pres ence x>r lack of a coordinator or \eacher- 

in-char^t (wi£h minimal oth^i^teaching duties) 'and the role of the 

principal seem to make a significant difference in the administration 

* * 

and quality of* special education programs ajid their coordination 
with the rest of the 'school. 

Jurthermo^/ fragmented support services/ including itinerant 
and par£-tirae help, is a constant hindrance. # 

coverage fos^Jjnch and duty-free periods remains chaotic / and 
recruitment problems continue to plague teacffSfcs and administrators 
alike. • 

Finally, high schools are subject to different funding patterns 

which have made the planning an<f funding of special education programs 

particularly difficult and lacking in accountability • 

« 

The issues raised by these case studies will then be further 
explored in the rest of the report by looking at the budget process 
and*the allocation of funds. * / 

Conclusions • ■ 

The Division of Special Education is responsible for educating 



■■ ^ ■ — ^ — •■ • ' ■ " — 
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more than 90,000 of our most vulnerable public school students. This 
study underscores repeated problems, in every area that arise from the 
administrative confusion at the Division. The failure to establish a 
coherent policy has produced a patchwork structure. Lines of authority 
are unclear and funding responsibilities are confusing. Several 
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administrative layers are established, -none f>f which is fully staffed 
and operational. > • 

As the^ Board. of Education discusses yet another reorganization 
of special education services, the following issues must be resolved 
as the foundation of any new design. 

- The administration of the Division of Special Education must 
be 'pared down. Whether districts or regions are finally identified 

, as the administrative unit, duplicative offices should be dismantled. 
The Division's resources and staffing must focus on school-based 
services and on serving the child in the classroom. 

, - The Division of Special Education must establish clear lines 
of supervision and authority. Only then can education programs be 
monitored. Accountability is an essential component of a system 

I 

thatr^s" dispersed among arlmost 900 schools. For every program, there 
mist 'be .one person with Alear authority who' can be answerable to 
\ parents arjd students. 'Complementing this responsibility, there 
* should be a system of monitoring and sanctions to ensure that all 
proigrams comply with federal/ state and pity mandates and standards 
of quality. 

- On the school letfel, special education classes should* be 
clustered to provide a range of services. It is important that a 

10 



Staff person be designated as a coordinator and tiave the time 

available to integrate the special education services with oth,er 

education programs in the school, 
t 

• - Recruitment efforts must* be a priority, to ensure that there 
are sufficient numbers of personnel to 'staff the system. Appropriate 
and timely licensing should be recognized as an impgrtLcnt component 
of effective recruitment. ^ » , * * 

- As staff and resources are' .added, they .must be al located in, 
^able manner. 

j s ' 

The recent increase in the number of students receiving special * 
education services demonstrates the Board of Evocation's .commitment 
to identify students with special needs, It is .now time to fulfill 
this coramiraent by providing the highest quality service^ to all ' 
children needing special * education.! 



CHAPTER I - DSE's ORGANIZATION (pp. 3-11) 
Findings * * 

Special education personnel are respbnsible to the 
central division, andi tend to be isolated from other 
school-based oj^r^tions. 0 

The budget does^ftnot reflect- DSE's organization, staffing 
patterns and lines pf responsibility because the organi- 
zation keeps shifting, and some budget position s do * * / 
not reflect the actual 'duties of the person employed 'on 
'.that line. . / • 

The division of administrative responsibilities among < 
the centred office, the regions and the districts is 
ill-defined. 



There is nh central supervisory structure for related 
services, which often impairs service delivery. There- 
are onl»y six filled positions of the 32 budgeted district 

% 
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managers which results in a lack* of coordination between^ ► 
support and instructional services in the fifelcU • » 

Re,connaen4atiQn3 . (ppi 10-11) ^ 

The, Division- needs to organize its administrative and supervisory ^ ^ 

■ ♦ * 

units- to allow the Division to function as.Qne system and to coordinate d 

adequately with regular education programs • The following goals 

should* be .fche focus of any reorganizatign: a lean administration , * 

clear supervisory lines within the Division , and integration of 

i - ~ • 

special and regular education programs at the school level .. "~ 



CHAPTER II - C&5E STUDIES (pjp. 12-30)' # X^. ' < , 

Six 'case studies (2 elementary ^schools, 2 junior high schools* 

2 high schoals) are presented tt> illustrate the service implications \ 

of budget and expenditure patterns which are examined in the remainder 

of this r s eport* Overall thfe programs reflect these differences: 0 

different levels of ^involvement on the part of the principal; *- 

different staffing levels for 'supervision And for support; different * 

classroom organization patterns; and different degrees of coordination 

• • 
and integration in the school* % . 
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GROWTH AND CONSTRUCTION OF (THE 



EDUCATION 



Special Education 



Findings 

iBetween the 
students «An 
students sei 



BUDgET (pp. 31-60) 



fJte 



Enrollment Ovej: Time (pp. 31-37)* 



L975-76 and 1980-dl schoojL yearp , the number of 
special education has grown 100% » not 'including 
<1 by' the Bureau of Speech Improvement* 



r re 
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The sharp decline in the .population served by the Bureau 
• of Speech Improvement since the,1975-*76 sghpol year and , 
the reappearance of the population in thfe 1980-61 school 
year aftef^the £tate began providing Special education 
funding for these* children , is Jl dramatic . example of both 
change* in tjie type of student receiving s^rviaes and the 
- effect of funding allocations. 

' •■ 'XL" • - . 

i In tfte 1978-79 sctfool year, the learning Jjfeabled were 
added, as a new handicap^:ategpry.,eligib^l^xpr state aid, 
-Since then / .the number of students "identife^ as^ learrning. 
;/ • disabled has increased almost nineteen Wmes* / 

* • . - • . < : • 

Since the 1975^76 school year, the HC-30 population has , 
increased 250%'. The : number of children with, emotional 
handicaps being served' has increased 52% since the 
1978-79. school* year. Together with the HC-30 population', 
these two handicaps concise, almost 50% -of [the total * 
handicapped population being served in'the sc^oqIs'. . 



Special Educ^iorr Expenditures Over Time ' (pp. ^37-42) 
Findings , > ( ' -» 

% Prior to FY 1979, there -was a wide %ivergence between 
growth in dollars for special"*&flucation and growth in 
the handicapped po^^at ion, bein se**ved, with dollars 
* 1§rowin$ less rapidly than enrollment. This is no longer 
the cas& — dollars and ^irollment are growing , together. 

ThejPer Pupil Cost of, Sfreciaf Education Programs (pp« 42-47) 

Findings x 





Per pupil costs (basec^on classrooSk staff only) for special 
^ecjucation ^programs for children with various handicapping 
conditions range from a low'of $810 per pupil in resource 
rpoms (plua the student's costi. in the regular/qlassroom 
which may^re $600-$950 more^ for teacher salaries alone) +*^-» 
$3,149 for children with multiple handicaps. The State 
granted temporary variants from required class sizes 
because of teacher recruitment difficulties -ftave reduced 
costs ibr most, but note -all programs. 

stpadtion of the Budget (pp. 48-60) 

I' ! ~ ! * ' ' ; ' 

Findings 



Th«% construction of the budget is based upon register 
■projections and staff ratios. 



-vl 



For 1980-81 / total register projections were correct 
although the underlying assumptions were not accurate* 
2*1% fewer evaluation^ than projected w«a complete^ 
bvit the actual number of student^ placed' in programs 
was also different from the projected r£teV 

■ 

By March .1/ 1981, in addition to 4,624 students awaiting 
a* site offering, lat least 4,514 students had been evalu- 
ated; but- not placed because of prooessing delays. 

Budgeted staffing ratio? did n<jt account for *e<Sruitment 
' difficulties^ which resulted in 284 classroom teacher ** >tt 
vacancies as of May, 1981 and a budget surplus. Some . . 
positions are not formalized for examinations; examina- 
tions are given very infrequently, and grading is slow^- 
leading to large numbers of per diem certifications, 
further , cliscQuraging recruitment, exacerbating turnover, 
and compromising program .integrity . 

Recommendations (p. 60) * ^ 

Tffe Boaiai of 'Education shouLQ formalize special education 
positions as quickly as possible so that tethers, supervisors 

I 5 V i 

and administrators may be properly licensed and paid and have the 
full authority of theij: positions. Vigorous recruitment efforts 
should be undertaken and alternative methods .explored. Licensing 
t»es£s must be given mogj^^requently and graded expeditiously.* 




* • 



6 

s 

, Future pro^pcti'SdBmy staff needs should take* into account 

the experience of this year concerning placement rates and patterns, 
: ^-f ; ; * 

Furthermore, the Board should investigate the cause for the delays 
in f the*process of obtaining Option A parental consent forms . 



The EPp'has consistently advocated the elimination of the Bo^ird 
of Examiners and alternative certification methods are under 
discussions at the state level. However, as long as the Board 
ha* ti\e responsibility of produjjing hiring lists, it must fulfill 
that function in a timely man^r. * ^ 
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CHAPTER IV - THE CURRgjlT BUDGET ( 198-Q-81 ) (pp.' 61-96) 
, Introduction (pp. 61-66) * 
Findings , . 

* DSE's budget for*" FY 1981 is composed of " administration (4,9%) , 
support (17.6%), and instruction (70*6%) • ^ 

Support Services (pp. 65-72) 

» ** 

Findings 

« 

* Ther^are few positions for special education guidance coun- 
selors budgeted £n the community school distriqts. Presently, 
there is a pauci/tj^of school-based support teams budgeted in 
the school districts. 

• ^However, sume districts have better staffing than others. 
Guidance counselors range from a ratio of counselors to 

handicapped studentsof 1/247 to 1/8 59, The ratio Qf SBSTs 
j% to referrals ranges frdm 1/13,5 to 1/57 .1. 

Recommendations (p. 72) » } 

As additional SBSTg are adcled/ the Board of Education must assign 

y 

them in an equitable manner . 

** 

Also, since guidance counselors play . an, important role in . 

special education and are in scarce supply, an effort should be 

* * t, 

i made to coordinate the service activities of itinerant special. J s 

education guidance counselors. Furthermore/ the activities of 

regular guidance counselors and special education counselors should 

be coordinated so that all children receive appropriate guid^nce_ 

* 

services. ^ , 

< 



Instruction (pp., 73-78) 
Findings 



/ 



The distribution of teachers budgeted «f mj^special 
education programs fe^iects the" distribution of the 
types of handicapped students in tfae community school 
districts* 



-x- V 



District Budget^ (p£. 79-83) 
Findings 



J l ujtt4'ing\allo<»tioM 0 to the district! for coverage in 
/special educafe&n^pr^grams are complex. Depending on 
• the type of handicapped- student' served^ th£ responsi- 
bility fpr teacher coverage of classes shifts between 
;the Division of Special Eduaation and the Community 
Schdol Districts. Emotionally handicapped, neurologically 
impaired emotio'hVll^^handicapped, and Track IV* students, 
are dismissed one^pericfd earlier becausfe 'the sfcate law 
requirement for a "full day is claimed to be met by 
instructing £hese students during lunch. 



Recommendat ions [jp, 8$k 

Responsibility for all coverage must be vested in %ne, place. 
Sharing coTter&georesponsibilities for special education classes 
impedes continuity and &he auditing of resource allocation. 

Unless a child's Individual Education Plan dictates otherwi se, 



students should have' a f uj 



school day* and a separate lunch period 



with other students. ^ 



High Schools (pp.> . 

Findings- * 

the Divisidn of Special Education' and "the Division of 
. \ High Schools (DHsNshare the responsibilities of. over- 
seeing special Education in the high schools according 

■ to tio apparent. 4i vision based on .needs crc capabilities. 
Although DSE staffs t* special education classes in 

" the high ^chool$C DSE Ind DHS share supervisory and 
administrative duttwJl In ^return for this, funds are 
allocated to th#High (schools through the high school 
allocation formulae in a piecemeal approach through the 
use of (1) a small unit allotment based on^the previous 
. 'year's special 'education register; (2) the curriculum 
index which affects rfoth s€aff -and supplies (OTPS); and 
^3) special edfuc*tio|i teachers in regular classrooms. 
Next year a "fourth allocation- will be f unded through an 
additional $200 jg^r capita allotment in the unit 
allocation. h 
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JteconBtendatlons ^ (pp. 90-91.) 



• V 



* , ThV 



Board of Education: mus^t/ make major policy decisions, to 



' determine^ the needs of special' students in the high schools and 
who will be responsible -for meeting those neetfs and "monitoring t:he 
services , thte Division of Special Education or the Division of High 
Schools* * Aftef* these decisions have been made, resources can be 

' • f- ' *~ « 

allbcated in a more rational system * 



Transportation (pp. 91-96) 
Findings • 



25.7%* of all handicapped students with handicapping condi- 
tions are served outside the home district. Most are bused. 
The. Board of Education expects to bus 39, 000* students by May 
1981 for a cost of approximately $101 million, Districts 

w with a high .space ttiliz^tion rate have a greater tendency 
to' send students outside the district for services. Conversely, 
districts with a ldw* spacfe -utilization rate, tend-to se^rve 
'students from outside the distrlpt*, t HoweveJ:, this simple 
relationship does not explain all busYn#^tterns. .Some s 
districts send out and take in equivalent numbers of student 
The greatest percentage of students §erved outside the home 4 

r district are in programs for the neurologically impaired 
• emotionally handicapped. \ 5.6% of all students with learning 

^.disabilities in the^ city are served in generic resource rooms 
outside ttye tome district. 

Recontnendations (pp« f 95-96 ^ 

Special education staff_^youid try to return special students 



dtr: 



served outside their home di/ftrict back to the home district where 



has been provided. Times of 



appropriate programs exist i a the home district and travel training 



arfrdfcglat ion , when a child progresses 



from elementary to junior high or junior high to high school or 
wher^fris/her Individual Education Plan is reviewed are ideal to 



return the child to the home" district* Parents should be solicited 



*4 



It 
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for their approval to; bring their children back«to % the 'home : district 

for servi ces. The rapid growth* of generic resource room* in the\ - < 

* • * c > ' ' - ' 

district s which <erve students with learning, disabilities should 

provide students access to a resource room in the home district. 1 . 

As^other special education programs proliferate, the 'need to send ** , 

all type ^ of students with handicapping conditions outside the home 

district for services should decrease . 



: / 

CHAPTER V r - WHERE THE DOLLARS ARE GOING (pp. 97-112) 

■' . \ 

Introduction (pp. 97-99) 



V 



Findings * 

As of May 1,-1981, there were 1,984 vacancies at the DSE. 
A mid-year projected surplus was reallocated to f.und one- 
time expenditures at the Bolrd, but was not^ed for special 
education services because DSE did not r^uest a budget 
modification. . 



Administration and Supervision (pp. 99-105) 
, ' Findings . 

There were 1Q2 vacant budget positions in administrative and 
supervisory personnel. ' The approved budget for DSE included 
123 more positions than appear on the April payrolls. £ome 
of these vacancies exist for establishment of regional offices 
which are Only partially staffed." However, payrolls for some 
units exceed budgets. Sdme of these have fewer -s|aff than 
budgeted, but at highex salaries- 

The total -acioinistrativ^ costs for regional offices was $2.24 
million by November 1980. Costs range from $26 to $46 per 
'pupil in 'the regional offices. 



Support Services (pp. 105-111) 

v T 
Findings 



The major problems with^suppo 
problems. No district has enoi 



rt/s€ 
oiigh 



seryidSgCSkare staffing 
school based support 
teams; some districts irj poverty areas are not able to 
fill their lines. .The range is from one team for every 

* ' In 

13 
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7*7 referrals to one team "for every 67.5 referrals. In 
fact, the" actual disparity is even .wider than originally 
budgeted. The shortage of occupational and physical 
therapists is critical* 



Recommendation^ , l_p* 111)* 

Strict budget, modification and position controls should be, applied 

to DSE* Personnel should be hired only when essential and within the 

^lary range for which they are budgeted * A 

. Support services (including SBSTs, guidance counselors and occupa- 

tional and physical therapists) mtist be enriched and assigned equitably* 

Coordinating school services with developmental disabilities centers and 

other private clinics should be explored to supplement support services * 

. *• 

All possible recruitment and planning efforts should be pursued, to 
^ ^ttract professional staff * 



INTRODUCTION * ^ # 

*•* * ' ' 

*%• * 

^Thd eduQatiort* experience of a student with a \andicapping condition* 
i 

is. fraught wttj^ difficulty. Some need special tutors to conquer reading; 
some* need" a speech therapist iij order to communicate effectively; some 
need a controlled environment in order to Igarn. The rights due children 
wat}i handicap^/ so that they may have an e^ual educational opportunity, 
tfave jxfst' begun to 'be recognized. Unf ortunately # the long overdue 
^atrance^ of these students into the public schools has taken plaje at 
a time vrtjjen cities are faced with increased financial difficulties. 
Certainly/ in order* that children get the most from "services provided 
t*it»h limited tax, dollars, tJhe use of funds for special eduction must 
be closely monitored. * 

Tbe Division of Sfjecial Education (DSE) within the' Board of 9 
^Education (BE) is responsible for, the expenditure of $290 million/ almost 

11.5 percent of J the total ''Board budget. In the 0 midst of the 197Ssfiscal 

•» 

crisis/ the Deputy Chancjellor noted that DSE was in transition dufe to 
the r%pid growth fof the handicapped population being served in the public 

\ * 



^Softools and tl\e increasing reporting- demands required by government. 

V . ' \ • ' ■ • 

i&n 1981/ this same observation^ can b^ repeated^ In fact/ the handi- 
capped population being served has doubled since 1975. 

• "Therefore/ ' the Educational Priorities Panel/ -a coalition -of 25 
parent and civic organizations which. serves as an ^independent fiscal 
watchdog over New York City's'Board of Education/ has prepared two studies 
on special education. 1 'The fi<rst study # released on }4arch 5th, 198V/ 
examined the inadequate federal and state financing of New York^City's 
special education programs. This second study examines, the expenditures 
of tbe special education budget to determine" what the< dollars are buying. 
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Although this* is not a management, study, it must.lae^noted that 

th4s Division has had three directors in as many years "And several 

* ' ♦ * " 1 ' 't 

chiefs jof operations. N On July 8, 1981, yet another^ director, will 

be appointed. So while this is only a study of wjiat the dollars 

ate' buying, it 'unavoidably raises certain management? issues, in- • 



eluding staff ing , patterns in administration, instruction and support 

services, and the efficiency c*nd effectiveness of the reorganization 

* * « 

of the Division currently proceeding. Further investigation would 
be required to determine the managerial implications of the* situa- 
tions this study uncovers. This sturdy has investigated areas 
"involving funding and resource allocation and makes several impor- 

tant recommendations for greater equity and coordination. 

■ 

EPP has chosen to conduct this study ^because the Panel thinks 

4 4 

that every ^o-llar in the educational budget must be used wisely for * 
the benefit of- children. The findings and recommendations *are pre- 

•sented to assist in the current re-examination and restructuring of 

/ * s 

th£ Division of Special Education with the goal off getting maximum 

f 'j ' * 

services from the special education budget. 'The findings reveal that 

the Division's delay in making major policy decisions Has knpaired 

\ *• s 

special redudat ion services. r f^** 

The first chapter of this r^jprt will describe the organization 

df the Division of Special Education. The effects this organization 

f — . 

• J * 
has on -the delivery of services in the schools will be illustrated 

\ 

by several case studies of programs within schools in the second 



^vere 



chapter. 

The issiies raised "by these case studJ.es wij.1 then be furthex 

; * 

0 * 

explored \A tft.e rest of the report' by looking at the budget process 
and the ad location of funds. 
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CHAPTER I 
DSE's Organization - 

* * / ' 

, Findings w y 

Special education personnel are responsible to the ceritral 
division, and tend to be isolated from other school-bajsed * 
operations. f> \ 

The budget does not reflect DSJE's organization, staffing 
patterns and lines of responsibility because the organiza- 
tion keeps. shifting/ and some bud^eit positions do not reflect 
,the actual duCiSs^of the person, emp&oyed on that line. 

The division of Mministrative responsibilities among the 
central office t the regions and the districts is ill-* 
defined. - 

There is no central supervisory structure for related services/ 
whichspften impairs service delivery* There are only six 
\ filled positions of the 3.2 budgeted district managers which 
results hn a lack of poordination between support and instruc- 
tional ^ervicfcs in the field. 



A. /Intrpdujc^ion v " * 

The Division- of ^Special Education lias dramatically altered the 
delivery of services to students with handicaps in the past, few years. 
Problems that have plagued the Division since its sudden growth are 
being addressed, specifically the long waiting lists for evaluation 
Sfcn/ices, for placement in -a special education setting and £or related 

# 4 /- 

services such as counseling/ and occupational therapy. M 

The 19 7§ decree in the Joke P. case-/* affirming students 1 rights 
* fc 
to timely evaluation and placement/ has *alsq had a significant impact 

' ♦ t> ' • 

on thl^Div^sion of ^Special Education. January and April Plans were 

s 

requited under the judgment to detail the implementation of the 



* Jose P. et al v. Ambach et al / United "Cerebral P^lsy v. Board of 
- ETducation e^al / and Dyrcia S. et al v. Board of Education et al . 
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decision. The Qngoing overslept of 'the Special Master , appointed by 

, the court ta resolve disputes between the parties over implementation , 

and- monitoring by the plaintiffs and friends of' the court continue to 

guide DfSE's organization. However , much remains to be done. 

Services for children with handicaps are delivered through a 

centralized system housed in the Central Board o^Edupation and 6 

regional offices (1 in eyery borough, 2 in Brooklyn), 'Special 

education teachers are placed by the Division of Special .Education, 

and threy report through special education channels , ^tid not to the 

O school in which they may be assigned. Although school principals / 

participate^Jjt^ttieir .evaluations, special education teachers are 

supervised by special simervisors from Division. The effect . 

of these two reporting systems is .to further isolate the Division 

from' the sghool-based operations. * * 

Since DSE's organization is still changing, it is difficult to 

clearly describe the Division's organization and to delineate lines of 

responsibility within the organization. Separating administrators 

and supervisors from staff wfto work directly with students is 

impossible on the basis of the budget alone because in some ar#ae 

both types of positions are included ^in one budget code. Another 

obstacle to understanding DSE's organization is that certain titles 
« 

in special education have yet to be formalized. * Tests and licenses 

N 7 ■ • • 

forN^nam do not exist and eligibility and precise responsibilities 
of the jobs remain Unsettled. Since no official title or bud'get - m 
line has been provided, staff acting in untitled positions appear 
in the budget under their licensed title amd are paid according to 
that title. For example, an acting District Manager could be -a • 



9 
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lice^sed guidance counselor and therefore would appear in the budget 
as a guidance counselor and not as a District Jlanager. Although this 
practice is not peculiar tp DSE, it makes it very difficult to- track 
what posifciops are budgeted and on payroll in DSS's numerous- of f ices. 

'V ■' • 

There axa^ four broad functions that comprise the delivery of 
special education services. -They are: program (whicli includes 



instruction/ evaluation, teacher training and curriculum *dfevel op- 

« 0 

ment) ; -personnel; 'budget; and monitoring. Questions concerning 

wh^re .responsibility t for these functions should 1; e, at the district , 




-"drganization of DSE Reflects those questions. 

DSE's organization *is divided in three tiers: £he central board, 
the regions, and the districts. The degree, of administrative centrali- m 
zation within special education is ill-defined. Although technically \ 

i. - - ' , \ 

all instructional -programs and support services *re centralized, many 

j • - o ' r 

different offices for these programs exist at various tiers with . 
different administrative functions. The chart on the following page y 
illustrates the structure of the Division. 

Under the executive director, central administration is divided 
into four parts: (a)* the Office of Funded Programs, (b) the Office of 
Finance and Management, (c) the Office of Program Development and, Review, 
and (d) the Office of instructional Programs* and Support Services. 
'/ (^) The Office of Funded Programs coordinates all reimbursable 
dollars (Title I, VEA, EHA) for special education and writes grant 
proposals. 
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DIVISIOM QF SPECIAL EPyCATION 
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, <B) The Office of Finance and Management* administers the budg^B # 
deals with finance questions and manages DSB's data- base as well as 
staff resources. e ^ * 

V . ' . - 

This pffice has three units: 

1)* Finance Administration^ de^lirfg with v , . 

accounting ^and^tiife budget"; m ' " 1 

' 2) s Data Bank, dealing with the collection 

and use of dat^a for tracing students and 
analyzing population trends; 

3) Personnel Liaisoa, interfacing between - 
the Office of Finance wdi Management , and 
tfie personnel Division. * - 

(c) The Office of Program Development and Review examines 

current DSE programs atnd designs the continuum of services. It 

*has two units: 



es ln-TOi 



1) 1 Program development which provides in-rorvice ' 

trai^^ig to paraprofessionals, teachers and 
supe^SsorS/ develops and implements standardT 
•ized testing programs , dfeveldfc>s and implements 
educational progf ams, and operates the Special 
Education Training, and Resource' Center (SETRC). 

* 

2) Program evaluation and review which evaluates 
. and audits* DSE.' s programs and coordinates and 

'supervises all -activities to locate and%| 
identify handicapped students. \ 



{d\ The Office of Inspection*! Programs and Support Servi^ 
opera\e^ the day-^o-day activities^ of the Division. ^(Definitions of 
the programs are in Appendix A.) • 0 

Under the Office of Instructional Prpgramfc arid Support Services • 




Instructional 
es for fiel^< 



are administrative offices for f iel|p^ervice , the generic resource room 
program,^ and* schoojrdj&sed support teams.' The Office of FielTd Services 
is responsible for regional and citywide classes, and speech, vision!, 
and •hearing resource rooms. Regional classes include instruction and 
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supervision for the educable Dentally retardedO trainable mentally" 



regarded, emotionally handicapped, neurologically impaired emotionally 
Handicapped/ and health conservation st,ud£nts. Ci^^de classes* are 
mostly low incidence programs for the severely handicapped* Generic 
resource rooms mostly serve the ^.earning disabled and other mildly 
handicapped students. ^ * 

0 

m order to provide evaluation, 'placement and related' serVices 

\ 

* in a prompt and effective manner, DSE has recently*creat,ed school- 9 
based support teams CSBSTs) which deliver these services within the 
school. Until last year , s students were ^r4f erred to district Committees 
on the Handicapped (COH) JE or 'evaluation • At Central, the Office of 
School-Based Support Teams administers the teams and allocates SBSt 



fc'taff to the six regions. 

. V 

There is no administrative office* at Central for relSPted 
services. THte principal components pf related services are defined 
in DSE 1 s budget code as occupational and physical therapists, nurses, 
. and guidance counselors^ These staff report to different offices . 
at Central depending on thfeir title. There d$ no means to coordinate 

0 

the delivery of related- services and no clear supervisory structure , 
at' the central- letvel. This situation exacerbates the overall shortage 
of related service staff • 

*tN The Regions . * 

One coordinator of instructional programs and one coordinator 
of support services are planned itf^each of the six regional offices. 
The regional coordinator of instructional programs is responsible 
for .all special education regional classes in th<e districts within the 

' 23* 
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region. The regional coordinator of support services is responsible ' 
for SBST 'administration and divides the teams alloaated from Central 

• •• • ^ 

among the school district^ 4n the region. ? ^ . 

. • > <♦ . . 

Until last year, students evaluated as handicapped were placed' 

■in tfieir recommended programs through a placement unit which operated 

at the Central Board. In 1980-81, placement officers were, positioned 

in.eaqh district to place students in appropriate settings. There < * * 

are placement coordinators in each regional office (two each in the 

Bronx, "Brooklyn West, and Queens regional offices), who oversee the ■ 

placement officers in the districts and place high school students. 



D. The Districts 



At the district Jevel, special education supervisors and managers 
are being phased in to coordinate teachers of regional classes and ^ 
school-based supports teams respectively, teachers of citywide classes 
are supervised independently. The position of special ."education 

4 , * « , 

0 

supervisors ftas recently been -formalized' and there ace 159 supervisors f 
in the field. 226 special education s upe rvi so dffep r onsite 'supervisors, 
were budgeted for the 1980-81 school year. A ratio of 35 classes to. ^ 



one supervisor wa^^reated to, determine^the number of* site supervisors 
for the budget, but the ratio haS not. been achieved*- 

^In addition to supervising teachers of regional classes, the 

* ** 

special education site supervisors are also required to observe and 
evaluate generic resource room teachers. \ 

The position of district manager has not been formalized* and the 
responsibilities of this joh^lfc uncertain. As of April, 1981', there 



* See page 4 Jor explanation,* 
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^j£?re only six" district managers ii> the field although 32 positions t 
were budgeted in' No vernier , 1980, This shortage means there^p" little 
or no coordination between support and instructional services in the 
• fieldl. 

As mentioned, until last year, students were referred to Committees 
-**jrfie**Handicapped (COH) for evaluation. In 1980-81, 449 psychologists, 
and 449 social workers plus 349 educational evaluators were formed ^ 
into school-hiased' support "trains to visit each school to evaluate 

1 "> . ' V 

students. Presently, the COH chairperson administers the school-based 
Support* team and collects data when there is no district manager. 
The position of 3 -COH chairperson hajs- also not been formally created, 
yet and the responsibilities of t^he position are formidable. Clinical 
supervisors report to the COH chairpersons in their districts. These 
supervisors .are required to do observations of SBST staff and to 
-provide technical Assistance to SBSTs. 

Recommendations * 

— — ' / 

e ■ 
The Divfsion^ needs to organize its administrative and supervisory 

— "units to allow, j- feq. Division to function as one system and, to coordinate 

adequately wjtfr regular education programs. 

The Division's "transitional" structure is inadequate and impedes 

* ' ** 

the efficient 'delivery of special education services. - Major policy 
9 r \ 

decisions regarding pSE's organization have yet to be made. Currently, 

{. * , 

the DivisionVs staffing, structure, *and administration are being 
reviewed ijy t;~he Boafd % of Education.' 

In ord^r to achieve an efficient organization, the Division must 

* * v * 

address "some fundamental questicfns. 'Is it necessary to have district 

» . * , % 

* * * * 

\ 3'/ 
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and regional 'off ices in addition to the Central Board? How many 
layers' bf ^administrative and supervisory offices are'needed to 
deliver special educatibn services 'effectively? Should administra- 
tion" awi delivery of instruct tonal and support services be divided 
in the field? % 

In amy cfrse, the following goals should be the focu^ of any 
reorganization: a lean administration; clear supervisory lines 
within" the Division; and integration of special education and regular 
eflucation programs at the school level . 

The six case stydies following illustrate -the diversity the 

current hybrid system produces and raise- several management an<^/ 
•> ^ 

budget issues which will be explored in later sections of this 

* » 
report. • 

r 
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<A CHAPjfiSR II „ 

Case Studies V 
A. Introduction " 

The following six case- studies are presented as illustrations of 

* w 
the actual deliver.y of special education services at. the school level. 

These six schools .are not a statistically significant sample. However, 
they have been carefully chopen to- demonstrate the service implications 
of the budget and expenditure decisions, which this report examines^n 
dfttail*. ... 

Three schools Wfere considered models for their provision of special 
education services: an elementary,^ junior^ high and high school. These 
schools were chosen based ufcpn several criteria: 

^. attendance rates : the attendance for handicapped 
students had to be as good as the regular students 
in the sctopl except for the several physically 
* handicapped ; w 

graduation : at the high school level there had- 
to'be a history of , handicapped students graduating; 

decertification : in the elementary and junior high 
school, the staff had to plan for decertification 
of Handicapped students *■ Jfte process by yhich a' 
.child previously receiving *p£Qial education services 
is ma instr earned to ttjfc. extent that special education 
services are no longer, nieces&ary; 



ma ins treamin g : a strong commitment by the -school 
staff , to permit handicapped students the opportunity 
to mainstream had to exist; * 



5. reputation : the fine reputation of these schools 
' had to be known by DSE central and field staff; 

. • . - * / 

6. uge of resources : the .special education staff in 
the school hard to take (Mil advantage of resources 
offered by BE such as S^TRC , (Special Education 
Teacher Resource Center); 

7. outreach: the special education staff .and other 
school staff h£d to promote their program through 
outreach materials* ^£ 
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The BE has two model schools which were designed for ^optimum 
raains^eaming of handicapped students* Edward R. Marrow High* School 



and Rachel Carson Junior High School* These schools were not chosen, 

although botlrare excellent examples of fine special educational pro- 

grams / because EPP sbught to examine schools that were not originally 

• • • 

designed as models but rather grew' to be raodAs. Each, model school 

is paired with another school with a similar handicapped population 

to ccmpare their programs and staffing* 

• Overall,; it should be noted that the special educatipn programs 

reflect these differences: 1 different levels of involvement on t * xe ^ 

part of the principal; different staffing levels both for'super- * 

vision and support; different classroom organization patterns; and 

different degrees of integration and qoordination with the school, 

b. "Elementary schools 

sntary School 1; PS 279, Brc&k'lyn * . 



0 

% * 



a) Qvgrvifew 

P*S.' 279 was chosen as a model* The special 'education programs 
at PS 279 serve 137 students ou£ t of a student body of approximately* 
745. . Attendance is over 90% for both student populations excluding 

those .with severe physical handicaps. The children have a variety 

t * , 

of harxiicapping condition** including physically handicapped (HC-20), 

♦ ■ - * ' 

minimally brain impaired (HC-30), readiness/ mildly handicapped 

in resource rooms and speech impairments. Special educatio k\ classes 

have been in the school for the pasfc eight years. ^ ( 

The building is 20 years old, three stories, with a d^^t^drt 

925 number 'of students.* An elevator has Seen requested 9 for 8 years; 



* HC popj^ DSE data bank as of 10/31/80 ' 

Tot ad pop r Bd. of Ed., as-b^ 10/31/79 % ^ ^"^.-C 
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however*/ the missing elevator has not prevented the students mixing 

together because regular students join the special students on the 

ground floor of the/ building (reverse m&insfcreaming) . f 

The heart of. the special education program lies with tbe 

principal, Norma Sitegel: "We must see handicapped children as 

children; they are as much a part of our school as any other child* 

Norma Siegel oversees all aspects of the program, whether it be 

* » 

teacher^ supervision, staff development, curriculum development or 

t * 

* . S 

record keeping* 

b* Program Review . V 4 

-» * * 
\ Y Staffing of the Special Education Program 

« 

The special education teaching staff includes: 

10 classroom teachers; *. 
2 resource rooih teachers; 
1 HC20 coordinator. 

• 

The support staff includes: 

2 paraprofessionals assigned, to two readiness classes; ^ 
4 health aides assigned to tl|p HC-20 unit; 

1 speech teacher for the speech center; 

2 speech teachers for the HC-20 and HC-30- population; 
1 SBSteam ( one day a week ) ; 

^ — ~r 3 part-time guidance counse^brs? 

1 full-time occupational tlierapist; 
1 part-time physical therapist; 
1 Title I reading teacher; 
1 Title I paraprofessfonal. 

'of the present teaching staff, 6 liad per diem licenses and 

almost no training in special education • ^ 

• 1 

.An itinerant supervisor from the Division of Special Education 
• * 

has responsibility, on the average, for 6 to 7 schools and spends 
less than a day at each one. * 

34 
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2) Program Coordination * 
The HC-20 coordinator coordinated t£e entire special education 

program including the HC-20 prxfgram. • Norma Siegel. cited this 

coordinator as crucial -/I could not attempt the serious effort 

in mains tr earning that we achieve here without a coordinator • " The 

I 

coordinator programs all special education, ^students into the main- ^ 

stream,' maintains all student records and plans procedures for 

articulation, coordinates the school-basesd support team .schedule 

♦ 

when it is in the'sehool, takes care of transportation problems, 
arranges reverse mainstream i ng, and fully participates in curriculum 
development within the special education program. 

PS 279 staffe has brought $ETRC, the Special Education Training 
and Research Center staff,' into the building 'several times for 

, ' • 1 / - 

workshops and training of both special education and regular Staff ♦ 

3) Class Organization > 

The four classes of HC-20 students with severe physical handi- 
caps are in regular ' grades with regular ^eachers* The program is 
resource room program/with* students scheduled* to return 'to HC-20 

•7 ' " ' ■ 

classes for remedial help* Lunch also takes place in the mainstream 

Several students are totally mains tr earned in the HC-30 student 
population, while most are- mains tr earned for particular subjects. 
Since reading and math in the schopl are* tracked/ a great deal of 
revfrae^ mainstreaming takes place where regular students go to a ^ 
special education classroom fdr reading and*matK. Teachers view 
the reverse mains treaming as particularly valuable for regular 
students ift academic trouble* • 4 
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c. Support services and staff utilization 

• s 

PS 279 has 3 itinerant guidance counselors: one guidance 
counselor* comes 1/2 day every ? weeks for the readiness classroom; 
the second guidance counselor comes every Monday *and alternate , , 
Wednesdays for special education; the third guidance counselor 
comes 2 1/2 days a week for regular education*. 

This situation is fairly typical ••/There are 130.4* special 

education guidance counselors in ,frh^sctoo<>l system bud^ted for 

special education in a "fairly random fashion. Almost all serve on 

♦> 

an itinerant basis, visiting special education populations in, each 
school > or 2 daVs a week. ' 

- ) f 

Elementary School '2: PS 35, Bronx / 

' t V { 

PS 95 was chosen as a companion to'%S 279\based upon a similar 
population of special education students. 

4. Overview f • 

The special education program at PC 95 serves 97 students out 
of a student body of approximately 1,00 0 students. The handicapping 
conditions of -the children are similar to P^ 279 although PS 95^068^ 



not have a readiness class or a resource room for the mildly handiv 

j re - 

capped. Attendance, at 824, is similar' to the rest of the school. 

The building itself is quite old, built in 1931 with a capacity 

■ • * • 

of 1,289 students. It is 83% utilized. Students with* physical 

handicaps are located on th^- first floor with access provided [ * 

one ranqp. Minimally brain impaired-s^ufernts; (HC-30 ) are on one 

* . - 

wing of the fourth floor. -The school, ^like most other .elementary f 

3ff 



t 



* D8E d*t* bank as of -42/9/80 
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schools, has a class organization in which regular students stay 
with one teacher all day, thus limiting th£ opportunities for 

• ' i • 

mai^istr^umng« 

• * 

,b. • Program Ifeyiew 

1 ) Staffing of special eclttcation jSxograms < 

f 

The special education program has : * 

• 2 classroom teachers for the HC-20 ! populationr 
5 classroom teachers for the fiC-30 population. 



Support: staff consists of : 
V 2 health aides; 



1 part-time adapt iv^g^sical education teacher for the, 
° 4 IJC-20 population; 

1 speech teacher; 

1 part-time guidance counselor; 

1 Title I ^reading teacher with a paraprof essional 

3 tiroes a week; 
1 SBST 2 days a week. - 

Two of the HC-30 teachers were new this year* Special education 

teachers had been in this -school for a long, time and had established 

a cloe^working relationship* 

> 

* 

2) Program Coordination 

The two major units, HC-20 ind HC-30, are separated by physical 
location and have distinct programs. ^There is^ no program coordinator 
for either group., nor is there a teacher assigned to coordinate 
programs or to administrate duties exclusively. Particularly in 
the classes for the minimally brain impaired, the teachers were 
quite overwhelmed with paperwork. Ope teapher had accepted the 
responsibilities of a teacher-in-charge and some administrative 
duties even though she had a full load of teaching duties. The 
itinerant supervisor, a highly skilled professional, attempted to 
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spehd mbre-jtime at this school than other sites because of the 
lack of extra support within the building. 
3) Class Organization 

The special education program operates independently of and 



isolated from the rest of tj[ie school. t 

Children in the two BC-20 classes, divided according to age, 

switch back and forth for reading and math. There is no mainstreamihg 

j 

of HC-20 children .even at lunch • BC-30 classes, though similarly 
isolated, join the other ^students for lcujch. , 

I 

c. Support, services and staff utilization 

There are very few support services for PS 95 special classes. 
There is no guidance counselor; an itinerant supervisor comes once 
a week. The .J5BST is spending al^of its time doing, evaluations in 
the school and does not provide support services such as counseling. 

There is no extra teacher for lunch coverage for HC-20 classes* 
The teachers double up their two classes at 2:00 so that the one - 
who covered lunch can release the other for lunch at 2:00. Th e ' 
teachers of HC-30 classes have a break while tfhe students are 
mainstreamed for J.unch, but this is difficult because the staff 
coverage at lunch is mfriimal. s One teacher of the BC-30 cljkss put 
it, "It's especially difficult to settle my stu^pnts aown>fte r 
lunch; it's crowded, noisy and hard for them." 



ich; 

Differences in Elementary Schools 



1 ) Staf f ing f " , *- r 

The -most obvious difference in these two elemefftary schools is 
the lack of a program coordinator irf PS r 95. There- is a large enough 
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unit at PS 279 to warrant an extra line for an HC-20 coordinator 
who perfprms all the administrative tasks and initiates the integya- 
tidn of all handicapped stuj3ent^ in regular educational programs/ 
At PS 95 there aire only two classes of HC-20 'handicapped students 
and no extra line is assigned. The five teachers of HO30 classes are 
particularly pressed for time, as are all teachers of HC-30 classes, 

» 

but there cure no coordinators for this program. Unless there are 

a lar^/nuxnber of special education classes in a building, there 

are no extra lines budgeted. The exceptions are extra lines for / 
• 

crisis intervention teachers for every two classes of the emotionally 
handicapped and NIEH (not an elementary school levels _ 

In addition PS 279 has more support staff, an occupational 
therapist and a part-time, physical therapist. PS 279 parents fought 
hard to get an physical therapist in their*school. But o£ course as 
the principal said, "We shouted for a PT for a long time and we finally 
got one. That just means they took it from someplace else." 

2) Programming 

Because PS 279 has separate subject classes, it is easier to 
mainstream special students. As a rule mainstreaming' is rarely 
accomplished on the elementary school level because in most elemen- 

V 

-tary school such* as PS 95 the regular stuBsnts stay in the same 
class all day. 

The lack of lunch coverage for /the teachers of physically 
handicapped students is a serious pi^b^m.* ttiis situation will be 
discussed in a later section of this report. 



* This practice would no longer be allowed under the April plan for 
the Jose P. case, except where a gild's Individual Education Plan 
requires it. - 
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C* JUNIOR HIGH SCttOOtS 

^ junior'High School 1: JHS 185 # Queens 

a. Overview 

The model junior high school program chqsen was JHS 185 in 
Queens* 

The special education programs at JHS 185 serves 1^7 students 

out k of-a student body of 917*. The handicapped^ tudents are of 

* » ** 

thre^ categories: HC-30 minimally brain impaired , emotionally 
handicapped and mildly handicapped. Attendance as or December 

r 

1980 for the HC-30 classes was 86%; for the EH* classes, 73%. 

The building' is 31 years old with»a capacity of 1,059 students. 
The program has been in the building for several years and is an* 
integral part of the schopl program, as* illustrated by the fact 

that, in order to locate a speciatl education student, the principal 

j 

must look at th£ student *s "program card. The philosophy of the 
school is to treat students with handicaps as regular students as 
much as possible. 

■> 

b. Program Review 

1) Staffing of the Special Education Programs 
The special education .teachingstaff includes: 

1 coordinator; * . 
8 HC-30 classes; 

4 teachers for the emotionally handicapped students; 
v 2 EH teachers (crisis intervention^; 

2 resource room teachers;. 

* ) * \ 

Support staff are: \ • 

_J t < . - 

2 Title I teachers, one for math and one 

/ for reading; / 



40 
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...» T t * . * 

• . * 4 paraprofesfsionalsr 

1 part time guidance' counselor; 
- • 1 school based support t#am 3 days a week; ' 
Tpi 1 speech therapists 

1 adaptive* physical education teacher; 'and 

1 itinerant* supervisor* * 9 

bf the 14 classroom teachers, *8 were per diemjtfith little 



experience in- teaching special education* 

2) Program Coordination and -Development 



r Like PS 279, JHS 18£ has one coordinator for its special <educa- 
tion program* who is assigned the HC-30 classes,, but coordinates all < 
the social education cla^se^. The^ principal, Donald Zwerling, ' did ^ * 
not think that the integrated jprogram developed in JH 185 could have 
* been possible without a posi£iion for a coordinator • The school staff 
, had constantly made use of SETRQ for on site training of all teachers- 

3) Class* Organization / , 

"* , * 

*A profile is created for every entering 7th grade special education 

student* They are mains treamed as much as possible* * * ^ 

■<L Seventh graders are mainstreamed in at least one minor subject ^ 

(physical 'education, music, art, exHra cirriculay activities) from" ^ 

«che first day of school. By the 8th grade , students are mainstreamed 

in njangtssubjects ^f they are capable of the # work. (This year 12 EX 

^tuden^yare mainstreamed rf or at' least one m^jor subject.) All / 

^students use the luncft and bathroom facilities together* Emotional 



handicaps are assigned to shop classed with regular* students* 

Support Stafff Ski Staff Utilization • H ' * 
Jhe Tc^y to the ^highly suocessful program at sJH .185 lies in its 

n * 1 3 

I 1 

I 

% staffing. A coprdinator is free td> plan the program of every special 

student*, If>\ student cannot be mainstreamed for major "subje^s, 

< 
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then a departmental program is developed witftin special education 
.so the student can experience a subject oriented environment to. >^ 
the extent possible* ^ 

Junior High School 2: JHS 223, Brooklyn ( ^ 

Junior High Sctool 223 was chosen as a companion JHS 185 ' 

based upon a similar population of special education students* 

a* Overview 4 * 

•The special education program at JHS 223 serves 131 students 

9 • 

out of a student body of 852*. There are three types of special 
programs, similar to" JHS 185: HC-30, emotionally handicapped, and 

mildly handicapped students in a resource room setting* Attendance 

• » 

for HC-30 classes was' 67%; for EH classes 53%. 

*** 

The building is 31 years old with a building capacity of 1,461 
•^udents*. The special education program in this school is separated 
from the rest of the school. 



b. Program Review 

1 ) Staffing of the Spedial Education Program 

The special education teaching staff includes: 

* 6 HC-30 teachers; 
2 teachers of emotionally handicapped 
1 crisis intervention < teacher ; 
1 teacher for the resource roonu 

, , Support staff: 



1 Title* I reading teacher; ^ 

2 paraprofessionlls; 
1 Title I paraprofessional; 

^ 1 part time*guidance counselor; 





It Total population: Board of Education as Of 1Q/31/J9 



Handicapped # ^pulatibn: DSE data bjnk a^ of 10/31/80 
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1 adaptive physical education teacher; 

1 SBST two cbys a week; * * 

1 part-time ^speech therapist. ' 

2) Program Coordination & Development 

There is no coordinator for special education programs in the ~* 
* + 

building. Two assistant principals from the regular staff are 
assigned to supervisory and administrative duties, one to* HC*30 
clas^^ and the other.to classes forAhildren with emotional 
handicaps. These assistant princl I who have no training in 
special education, are sympafthetic^|^^e problems of special 
students and were proud of individual students who had achieved 
some level of' mainstream^ng. However, they expressed doubts 
+ about mains tyeaming. One assistant principal said: "It's a fact 
• that they have enough problems in their own classrooms and don't 
\eed any more.? 

No trained person coordinates students' programs or relates 
to the curriculum of special education students other than a very 
dedicated itinerant supervisor. SETRC has not been used in the 
school, but the supervisor said she had encouraged staff to attend 
district meetings of SETRC training programs. ' *^ 

The staff had been successful in decertifying special education 
students back into the regular curriculum. 



c. Support Staff and Staff Utilization * 

* « 

The support staff is all parrt-time, a structure much criticized 

h 

by the special education teachers and assistant pr,incigals. ^"No 
one- is here when you need help." The staff agreed that'one person 
for five half-days was more^sefiil than someone 2 or 3 days a week. 
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Bif f erences In the Junior High Schools 

• 1) Staffing v , ^ 

Again, an extra line for afi coordinator made a tremendous 
difference^at the junior high, school level. Their 'support services 
. are about the same* ' ' 
2 ) Program 

«* 

, * . »/ 

More opportunities for students to be a part of .the mainstream 
are available at JHS 185. To a large extent this was the result 
of a full-time coordinator although the principal at JHS 185 had 
extensive input in how the special education program is shapep 

^D. HIGH SCHOOLS - f 1 j> ^ y / "° 

High School". * Kenneci^* High School 

a* Overv iew * ' * ? J * » 

The" model f fciv?h .school ftrogt^p chosen ia Kennedy High School in 

V : : '•. . ' " T> .- t 

the Bronx. */ > ■ * * 

K The special education program at Kennedy High School serves Cj 
216 students out of k a *j/tude t pt pody^ of 1 roughly 5,253.* The students 

*have two* handicap^: HC-30 and ^emotional handicaps. They have been 

* ■ • 

in the fniilding since i^fOpened. Attendance for HC-30 classes is 

f . - 
7Q%; fv fiH classes 47%. * t 



The new building has a capacity of 4,117 students.** Kennedy 
p f _ * 



is # a comprehensive high school offering college preparatory, business . 
and vocational programs. The success of its special education pro- 
grams ^ies with- its principal, Robert Mastruzzi, who is highly 



» 1 

* Total enrollment. Board *of < Education* as. of 10>31/79.~ 
Handi|apped enrollment: , DSE-data bank as of 1Q/31/80, 

** Bfc>*rd o£ E4ucati6n as^ of 10/31/79. 
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regarded in his efforts t to provide an integrated special educational 
program. , ^ 

Kennedy Hicjh School offers; a work-study program at Montefiorl 
Hospital ,for special students as well as a business/clerical Skills 

program. There is also a newly formed after-school program for 

•* 

shops.. * \ 

b. Program Review 

1) Staffing of the Special Education Program 

The special education teaching staff includes: 

* • 

7 HC-30 classroom ^teachers; * 
1 coordinator ; ^ 

3 classroom teachers for emotionally handicapped students; 

1 one crisis interveritioo teacher; 

2 resource room teachers; 

5 classroom teachers for the' hearing impaired; 

I 'work study teacher at Montefiore Hospital (part-time). 

Support staff includes :\ 

~* - t * 

3 paraprof essionals for EH classes; 

1 full-time school-based support team consisting 

of 'a psychologist and social worker; 
1 educational evaluatoj^ twicd a week; # 
1 guidance counselor one day a_week. 

„ Three of the classroom teachers have per diem licenses; others 

^ - • 

were more experienced and several "had master's decrees in special 

C 

# 

education* * * 

m 

2* Program Coordination and Development * ~" 

The coordinator of HC-30 deals* with t^ entire school. The 
morale of this staff is quite high with far more; direction caning 1 

• — J M 

from the regional office than is the case in other borougrrs} largely 
because the Bronx Regional Office has, been in place for several 
years. Two of the priorities of the/ Bronx Regional Of f ice \h*ve^h§en 
to develop proper articulation of special students in the high 
SE-5/1 , . , . 
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schools and to develop vocational skills .for these students. To 
accomplish this the Bronx Regional staff has developed a curriculum 
based upon a series of modules, a sequential ordering of skills, 
.which is used widely throughout the Bronx including* Kennedy High 

School. The curriculum establishes pace and sequence; the work on 

• » 
one continues # until a student conquers at least 30% of that unit 

before going onto the next unit. 'Because so many teachers are new 

'/ * • 

to/speclal education, the curriculum is especially useful. t « 

3. Class Organization , 

V 

The high schools require extensive progr ammi ng for every 
Jtudent. )4ost special education students are in their own home room 

a^d are ma ins tr earned to the extent they are able. The programming 

/ 

is done by crisis intervention teaehers; tfie coordinator plans 
curriculum and sets up classes for all students with handicapping 
conditions* In other words , there are two teachers who are not 
classroaa teachers who are available to organize the classes, for ' ^ 
the jfcndfcapped* 



Some students remain in c]Mrf| for the handicapped for part 

II 

of the day; some are totally mH^Bteamed. As much as possille^ the 



special education students "are treated the same as regular Students. 
They receive their program request forms at the same time, they go 
'to lunch with regular students,' and they join In extra-curricular 
activities a s^ much as possible. * • 




J 

c. Support Staff and Staff .Utilization 

Since EH classes are budgeted for a crisis intervention teacher, 
the Bronx. region spreads these classes around the schools including 
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the higfr 3cltool3« As a result, most schools have a crisis inter* 
vention teacher/who *can take the role of teacher-in-charge and 

\ - i 

coordinate program activities. Kennedy High School also has a 
coordinator for HC-30 program who was responsible for the entire - 
special education program. Such support is f s ar greater than what 
an itinerant guidance counselor can provide once a week. 

High School 2; Martin Luther King High School 
4. Overview ' 

The special education program at Martin Luther King High School* 
in Manhattan serves 121 students out of a student body of 2,232,*' 
including HC-30 and emotionadly handicapped. Ther^scs ode resource , 
room in the school* f 

The building is new with a capacity of 3,211 dumber of students* 

Martin Luther King i^s a comprehensive high* school. There is a work- 

t 1 ' 

study "program for speciad stupents at the multi-handicapped center 

/ * * 

which enrolls six stucfents./ Attendance for HC-30 classes is 65%; 

for EH classes 47%. 

b. Program Review 

1) Staffing 

The spe££a^~-oducation teaching staff includes: 

4 HC-30 classroom teadiers; 

5 classroom teachers for the emotionally handicapped 
students; 

• „ 1 crisis intervention teachers* 

1 resource room teacher. 4 

Support staff consists of: 

■r 

^ 1 Title I reading teacher; 

6 paraprof essionads; 

1 itinerant speech teacher two days a week; 
1 part-time guidance counselor; 
1 SBST; 

1 Title I readiM-saraprofessional. > 




Out of the ten classroom teachers and one crisis intefvention 
teacher, seven had per diem licenses arid three of them were new, - * 

2) Program Coordination and Development 

The staff is hard working and led by an enthusiastic teacher who 
is the crisis intervention teacher In the ?H classes. The program ig/ 
small fenough so that the teacher irfNiiarge kr\ows every student and 
provides each with, an individual program. Ma ins tr earning is emphasized; 
on the average every student was mains tr earned for a major subject* 

3) Class Organization f 

The special education program is departmentalized ^s are, most 
programs at the secondary school level • The students cam switch 
'from one special class to another for different subjects if that 

student is not mains treamed for that subject'. Some students were 

" "" ^ t 

entirely mainstreamed and the special education teacher may see 

% 

X 

that student only once a day. u 

c. Support Staff and Staff Utilization 

? It would be diffiqult to criticize the special education staff 
as mderutilized. It is a dedicated staff* The questions centered 
around how would they manage a larger program/ which was expected 
the % next year. The principal was quite supportive of the special 
education staff* His biggest complaint was the rapid growth in 
the handicapped population' to be served while the staff was 
constantly new and untrained. 
Difference in the High "Schools 
1) ' Staffing "* 

The difference in these schools impartially the staffing^ 
Kennedy High Schol had the extra line for a crisis intervention 
SE-5/1 \ , N 
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teacher which meant that more program development and^coordination 
went on. But the real difference lies in program* 
2) Program 

Kennedy High School has several vocational programs for handi- 
capped students and the staff is constantly on the search for 
'more. The influence of the Bronx Regional Office is clear. The 
differences in the 4 high fechols is time; Kennedy has developed a 
coordinated fully mains treamed program over time that resulted in 
six students graduating this year^ Martin Luther King High School 
did not have* that head start but the staff is certainly willing. 

f _ 

E. CONCLUSIONS 

« 

Obyiously, patterns of special education service delivery vary 
widely^ largely due to differences irr philosophy and, probably more 

importantly, to differences in the allocation of resources. 

'v * - 

For example, the presence or lack of a coordinator or teacher- > 
in-charge (with limited other teacling duties) and the role of the 
principal seem to make a significant difference in the administration 
and quality of special education programs and their coordination 
with the rest of the school* 

The Bronx Regional Office has provided a nonclassroom teacher 
- through the optimum use of unit teachers* Since every two classes 
for children with emotional handicaps were permitted a unit teacher, 
the Bronx region sought to distribute these classes so that every 
school would have at least two. § 

<Juring the' 1979-80 school year, DSE planned to place a program 
coordinator in schools with eight or more special education classes* 
Because of DSE's deficit that y£**^ the plan was rejected. 
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Furthermore, ^fragmented support services', including itinerg^^^^ 
and part-time help is a constant hindrance. 

Coverage for lunch and duty-free periods remains chaotic, and ^ * 
recruitment problems continue to plague teachers and administrators 
alike* , 

Finally/ high schools are subject to different funding patterns 
which have mads planning for and funding special education programs' 
particularly difficult and lacking in accountability. • 
" All of these and other budgeting difficulties such as transpor- 
tation and evaluation are the, subjects of the next portion of this 
teport. What is inescapable is that the programmatic and staffing 
problems which emerge from the case studies find their roots in 
budgeting decisions. 

The next, three chapters of /this report will discuss the 
budgeting system in greater detail • 
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/ CHAPTER III : 

Growth dtif Construction of the Special Education JBudget 

' {, \ ■ . — : — : — 



A. # . Introduction t 

Because of the increasing numbers of students with handicapping 
conditions being served by the public schools and the reporting 
requirement^ of the courts, both BE and DSE officials hatfe tried to 
gain item-by-item control of special education expenditures t"hrough 
better budgeting procedures* This is not an easy task* Firet, it 
is of primary importance to correctly estimate and project the number 
of handicapped students that the Division must serVe. In times of 

V 

0 ♦ — ' 

rapid growth and changing organizational structures , it is especially 

• t 

difficult to correctly estimate the jjjynber of students who will be 

♦ •» 

evaluated and actually placed in special education prograta?. Once 
the mmbers of handicapped students* ire projected, then and'only 
then can - the Division project the number and type of staff needed, 
and how much that staff will cost* 



B. Special E ducation Enrollment Over Time 

— 

Findings ▼ 

Between *the 1975-76 and 1980-81 school years, the number of 
students in special education has grown 10 0%, not including 
, students served by the Bureau of Speech Improvement. 

The sharp decline in the population served by the Bureau 
of Speech Improvement since the 1975-76 school year and 
the reappearance of the' population in the 1980-81 school 
year after the State began providing special education 
funding for these children, is a dramatic example of both 
change in tihe type of student receiving services Xnd the 
effect of funding allocations* 

In the 1978-79 school year,the learning disabled were 
/ added as a new handicap category eligible for state aid* 
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Sinc* then,.t*ie number of students identifed as, learning-^ 
disabled has increased almost nineteen times. 

Since the 1975-76 school year, the HC-30 population has 
increased 2 50%. 

The number of children with emotional handicaps being 9 — 

served has increased 52% sigce the 1978-79 school year. 
Together with the HC-30 population, these two handicaps 
comprise aLnost 50% of the total handicapped population- * 
being served in'thef schools. 

Unlike other Educational programs, programs for handicapped 
students have strict class size limits according to State regulations^-- « 
"^fte'ljudget reflects these mandates. Teachers are allocated to schoc^Ls 
based upon the-typj} of handicaps in the schools. Because of the close 
relationships between budget and types of handicaps, the diversity of 
the handicapped population in our schools must be explored in order 
to understand the distribution of resources. This 'section focuses 
on the numbers and types of handicapped students in the handicapped 
population- so that allocation patterns of staff are better understood.* 

The^nuinber of handicapped students served in New York City's 

I 

pubLL<r~SChools has been growing rapidly. (See Table 1.) Between 

1 *• • '! 

1975*76 and_1980-81, the number of special education ^students has 
grown 100%, not including those served by the bureau of Speech 

* r 
** • 1 

Improvement. * ! 



> / ' 

* Data taken from PtfC-1 forms which are filled in by |DSE and returned 
to the Stater Reporting dates vary from year. to y^ar. Data are 
meant to illustrate overall trends rather than specific yearly 

♦ changes. The numerical changes between 1975-76 an4 1976-77 
may not lie as great as they appear because the data for those 
school years are less reliable than the data for subsequent years. 
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TABLE 1 

Number of Handlnpped Pupils Served in 
Cit 



V 



School Year 

75- 76 

76- 77 

77- 78 4 
• 7^-79 

79- 80 

80- 81 



New York City Public Schools* 

« »• 

# of Students \ 



39,654 t 
48,103 . 
50,246 J 
54,149 



% Change 



^ ' 66,44* 
81,750 

* Not including children served by the Bureau of Speech Improvement ' 



21% 
4% 
8% 

iz% 

23% 



divided into. handicap cate- 



The special education population is 
gories* The following are the major divisions in the handicapped 
population:' educable mentally 'retarded (HMR), trainable mentally 

retafded (TMR), emotional handicapped (EH) A severely speech impairj0| 

, ♦ \ 

(SI), speech impaired other (SI Other), physically handicapped ortho- 
pedic (PH Ortho)-, phyg^cfally handicapped othprM PH. Other , including 
Health Conservation classes, HC-10, HC-20, HC-30\, and specific 

learning disabled (SLO)* The number of students i\ each handicap 

\ 

category hap changed over time* The categories have\also changed. 
Brief program descriptions for _ £_a qh_ type of handicapping condition * 
Appear in Appendix A* 

The graph* and Table 2 on trie following two pages illustrate both 

' * \ 

structural changes in the categories of special education a^id changes 
in the population receiving jservices. 

The sharp decline in the population served by the Bureau x of 
Speech Improvement since the 1975-76 school year and the' reappearance 
of, that population in the 1980-81 school year fs a dramatic example 
both ciiange in the type of student receiving services and the 
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effect of -funding allocations. In 1975, 39,132 non-handicapped 

\ « . 

children with mild speech defects received services twice a week 
under the Bureau of Speech «. Improvement. However , as a result of • 
New York City's fiscal crisis, this service was mostly phased out, 
Thepertentage of students served by the Bureau of Speech Improvement 



of thr total handicapped population dropped from 49% in 1975, to 
26% iri\1976, to 1.6% in 1977e Then in FY 1980-81, more students 
were identified as needing itinerant speech .services because of a 
fiscal incentive on the part of the State. These students are now 
included in the state aid formula for ad locations to the handicapped 
and so mist be labelled handicapped in order for theftity to receive 
. state funds. , 

Another obvious change in the type of handicapped student ' se/ved 
occurred in the 1978-79 school year with the inclusipn of the learnia 
disabled as a new handicap category eligible" for state aid.' Since the 

1978- 79 school year, the number of students identified in this category 

* • 

has increased almdfc nineteen times. 

^ The physically handicapped population is the most numerous in 
the schools; one guarter of the# total handicapped population is 
classified as physically handicapped. With the Exception of the 

1979- 80 school year, the "physically handicapped other" population 
has been increasing steadily. , In that category, the popujatidn 
classified as HC-30, which is defined as a brain injury that. ozn^yS' . 

-lead to severe learning disability, has ^how^the most growth -since 
the 1975-76 school year. 5,065 HC-30 students were identified 
in the 1975-76 school year. .That number comprised 55% of the 
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% Of Tdtal . 
* handicapped pop. 
ar . • ' 75-76 , * 



TABLE 2 ' «. 
Tyjes of Handicaps 1975-76- 1980*61 • 
(Ages 3-21) 



a* 



1975-76 a 1976-77 b 1977-.78 b 1978-79 b * ^79-8(> b J.980-81 b 



% of Total 
handicapped ^op. 
80-81 



Educable .Men- 
tally Retarded 
Trainable' Men- . 
rally Beta*d*d 
/ Emott^ionaUly 
, * rf^ndi capped 
8 Speech repaired 

,. * . 
ft 

peech Impaired . 
Other" . * * 
Heading 



VisJi©! 




*f m capped Otljer^ 

y *. .Specif Je-to^rtin^ 

Disability v # ' - 
^ othej: (Pre- • 
er ~ Placement,' , 
° u x Readiness) 



IX. 9% 




9,400 


. 9,^04- 


8,441 


' 7; 810 


> 7,|92 

w 


• 7,395 


' 9% 


/3.8 


* 


* 

3,018 


' 4,125 


3,5^6 


2,964 

* \ 


3,695 


'4,047 % % 


5 • 


15.9, , 




^2*414' 


.14,709- 


„ 14,958 ' • 


13,90fe 


18,669 


, 21,110 
1,826 


. 25.8 


V 


i 


N/A 


1,919 


1/409 • 


1^523 




2.2 


49.7 




39,132 


„ .11, '$67 


790 ~ 




/ 

/ * \ 


r . 

.^2,631 


# 3.2- 


2,9 : 

• r.n 




^'.115 
833 


1^451 - 

782 


. 1,516 
7 72<? 


1,049/ 

,449 


1^,391 
569 


V 1,201% 


1.5 

> 

-7 


- 2.2 




' 1>744 


i 

2,073 


• 433 


* * • 
3$ 3 


3,046 




3.2 


c,« • 
11.8, 




9-, 275 


V13/840 


, 19^,167' * 


25,437 


23,1881 


^.\28,'52l\ 


• 9 34.9 


* 










627 


* • 6.168. 


^ 11,788 \ 


14:4 



TOTALS' 




1.1 



855 



78,786* 



>0,07Q 



V. 



51,036^ 54,149 66,447 81,756 



Jl. 



56 



"Sourc 
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a Bernard GiffordV "The* C^jst pf Educating Handicapj^d Pupila in New Yo^k City," Board of EducaiJL<|ft 
of the City of New York,' January 1977*, pp. 8, 10/- 11*. _ , * 

b PH<?K, Section I-Part 6, Ages Boarc^f jjdiyzation data reported to the University of the State, 

The Staie Educatipn Department, Office of Efcuflktion of Childrjea^with Handicapping Condition^, • 
February 1, 1977, February 1, 1978, December 1, 1978, December*, 1979, December 1, 1980. ^fofft 

.^Classification syjstera is not the same as the program descriptions used by the Board of Educa^pK 
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"physically handicapped other" category.* In the 1980-81 school 
year, 17,740 HC-30 students were identified, representing- 62% of 
the "physically handicapped other" population.** Since the 1975-76 
school year, the v HC-3 0 population has increased 250%. 

The other significant classification is the emotionally handi- 
capped, which since the 1978-79 school year, has increased 52%. 
Together with the HC-30 population, these two handicaps comprise 
a lm ost 50% of the total handicapped population in the schools. 
^^^The educable mentally retarded population has been declining 
since the 1975-76 -school year, except for ah increase of 182 students - 
in the 1979-80 school year. The number of EMR students hatf declined - 
from 9,400 studehts in the 1975-76 school year to 71395 in the 1980-81 
school year, or from" comprising* 24% to 9% of the total handicapped 
population. The trainable^ mentally retarded population fas shown 
change within the limited parameters of a high of 4,125 students 
-.in the 1976-77 school year to a low of 3,018 students in the 1975-76 
school year. In terms of growth, both the EMJR and TRM populations 



are exceptions to the pattern of rapid^ change evident in the total 
hafndicapped population 'Since the 1975-76 scloiol year. The reasons 
for this exception to the' : trend were riot investigated for this report. 

C. Special Education, Expend! t'uxls Over Time * 



Findings 



•^>riof to FY 1979, there was a wide divergence* between 
growth in -dollar^- for special education and growth 'in 
the Tianditapped population being served, with ciollars 
growing less rapidly than enrollment. This is no longer 

t the case — dollars and enrollment , are growing together. 



~f r 

* Gifford, Ibid . 
** Board of Education of New York City, DSE Data Bank. 
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As can be seen in Table 3 and Chart 2- the first year of the 
fiscal crisis, 1975-76, t resulted in a major reduction of funding 
for handicapped students while the'served handicapped population 
was growing. Problems of fundiAg special education continued in 

the next few years of the fiscal crisis. All* DSE budget figures 

«. • 
in this report do not include transportation, fringes, or pensions, 



Table 3 

DSE's Longitudinal Growth ^in Dollars and Students 





# 


of Handicapped 2k 


Dollars 


Per Handicapped 


©School . Year 


Students 




\ioill) • 


% Change 


Student 


1974-75 




39,553 3 


< 


* • 

$144.8 4 




* $3,661 


1975-76 




40,669 2 


, . 2.£ 


130.5 4 


-9.9 


"3/20 9 


1976-77 




43,37$ 2 


6.6 


• 138.3 4 


+6 


3,189 


1977-78 


1 


47,529 


9.6 


141.0 


+2 


2,967 


1978f-79 


1 


52,829 


11.2*^ 


170.1 


+20.6 


3,220 


1979-80 


1 


61,995 


17.4 * 


219.8 


+29.2 ' 


3,545 


1980-81 




V 80,428 

a 


29.7 


'290.5' 


+32.2 

' f 


3,612, 


Source: 


1) 


Comparative 


Statistics on "Special 


education, 








9/3^/80, OSS. 










2)^ 


Rick Jacobs, 


»* 

Office of Management 


i 

and Budget, 


NYC. 



3^ Bernard Gif ford, Strengthening Business Management 
page 12 (less* itinerant speech service*) • 

4) Five year analysis 'of ^SE.'s expense budget « DSE, 
10/78. Al}. numbers of handicapped students as of 
October 31 0/ that school year which differs from 
reporting dates required., by the State Education 
Department, and does. not include students in 
correction facilities* * 



In earlier years there was wide divergence* between growth in .dollars 



and students with dollars growing .less rapidly than enrollment. This is 
no longer the case/ dollars and enrollment are ndw growing Together .* 

* This represents a significant increase xn city tax levy funds si-rice 
federal and state funding have not *ept pace with the^ need. (See 
-Special Education Funding: A Story of Broken Promises," EPP, March 
1981) * , 

NSE-3/1' * 
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There also was a dramatic increase in budgeted personnel between 

~ ft 
FY'80 and FY*81 (see Tables 4 and 5). Such a .budgeted increase 

of over $70 million was recognition of the quickly growing handicapped 
population being owed. This increase reflected a much greater number 
of teaching positions and evaluation positions for a projected register 
growth of almost 19,000. The BE expected to serve over 92,000 handi- 
capped students this school year. 



•s 



Table 4 . * 
Personnel Increase FY'80 to FY 1 81 (Budgeted) 

m -9 

pedagogues and Administrators 9 



Staff 

Pedagogues 

Administrative 

Subtotal 

Paras <• 

Total 



FY 1 80 
June 1980 

$,065 ^) 
315 



9,380 
2,434 
11 f 814 



FY'8l 

Budgeted as of November 1st 
12,360 < b > 
782 j^^-v 
, 13,142 

3,782- (a) 
16,924 



% Indrease 
36*3 
148.3 

55.* 

'43.3- 



*(a) Source: Comparative Statistics on special educatidn, 9/3/81, DSE. 
(b) DSS's nodified budget as of November 1, 1980. 
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Table 5 

Personnel Increase FY'80 to FY'81 (Budgeted) 
By -Budget Code 



Budget Code 

Administration & 

2001 
2002 



Program 
pervision 



FY f 80 (a) FY , 81 {b) %' Increase 



2101 
2103 

2105. 

3701 

3*11 

3721 

3801 



Support 

3613 
3803 



Instruction 

/3703 
3705 
" 3713 
3715 
3805 - 



Executive Director 
Office of Instructional, 

Pr6grams and Support 
Finance and Management 
Cen£ral Support * j 

( Sabbaticals , . leaves) 
Hearing- Office 

Ins tructiortal^ Services Admin. 
Hearing, Speech, Vision 
Program Development 
Support Services Admin.- 



Subtotal 



11 


18 


+ 63.6 


9 


V 


0 


106 


124* 


+ 17.0 


120 


140 


+ 16.7 


11 


11 


0 


.117 


62 


- 47.0 


* 28 


20 


- 28.6 


NA 


45 




NA 


107 


* 




536 





* 



Related Services / 
School-based Support Teams J 

Subtotal 



NA 
771 



Regionalized Classes 
Oitywide Classes 
Hearing, Speech, Vision Clse* 
Generic Resource 
Preplacement Classes 



2,847 
1,908 
445 
NA 
61 



448 
1,990 

2,438 



4,403 
2,971 
1,237 
1,529 
28 



Subtotal 
Grand Total . 



10,168 
9,380 (c) 13,142 



158,1 



54.7 
' 55.7 
178.0 

• 54,1 



40.1 



(a) Source: Modified budget to* 80 fsonuDSE. The conversion to a 
new budget format resulted in missing information (NA) in some 
programs because DSE's crosswalk was incomplete. 

(b) FY' 81 Budget Schedules, DSE, 11/1/80. 

(c) Comparative statistics in special education, 9/3/81, OSE 
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The increase in the budget* to cover the .projected* increase in 
handicapped students was substantial . Last year $219.9 million was 
spent on special education excluding transportation 'and pensions; 
this year $290.5 million was budgeted, an increase of $71 million. 
DSE also represents a larger share of BE's budget. (Table 6) 

Table 6 * 

m DSE "Budget Growth 
FY80-Q1 " 

AHdit FY' 80 Adopted Budget FY' 81 

_ ' * # of . # of 

dollars (a) \ students (b) dollars (c) students (d) 

DSE /$219.*9 milUon 51,995 $290.5 mAlion v ;80,428 

BE 2,608.7 million 931,500 2,530.3 foillion 914,299 - 

"V. . 

% of 

BE's budget 8.43% „ 6.66% -11.48% * -8.8* 



So>irce: (a) BE, Statement of Expenditures and Encumbrances, 
FY' 80 £rom firm of Peat, M^rwick, Mitchell & Co. 

V 

(W Estimated October 31,' 1979 register, Bureau of State 
Financial Aid, Budget , Estimates, 1981-80. 

(c) NYC Adopted Budget, FY 1 81, after Board of Estimate/ 
City Council changes. 

(d) Net October 31, 1980 Register, Office of Student 
* Information Services. 



D. The Per Pupil Cost of Special" Education Programs * 
Findings * • 

Per pupil costs (based on classroom staff only) for special 
education programs for children with varioqf handicapping 
conditions range from a"* low of $810 per pupil in resource ^ 
rooms (plus tlje student's cost in the regular classroom) to ^ 
$3,149 for children withr*iultiple harfdic*ps. The State 
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. granted temporary variances from required class sizes 
because of teacher recruitment difficulties have reduced 
costs for most, but not all programs. 

• * 
Teacher units are allocated to ' community school districts based 

«n the type of handicaps identified in the district:. State mandated 

class size limitations determine -the actual cost of special education 

programs* In October 1980 , the SiateNgrantjed certain—class size 

variances. The variance was designed to accommodate more students 

awaiting placement in a^becial education class because of the limited' 

number of teachers. In June 1981, the variance will end and the . 

State Education Department will permit new class sizes similar- to 

the 80/81 variances if the Board adopts certain new program struc- 

tures. The financial implications o£ the variance are reflected in 

Tables 1, 8, and 9. " ^ > 

The most expensive special education program J.s for the multiply 
hamiicapped. The per^pupil cost- 'of $3,149 (based on the cost of class- 
room staff only) is not affected by the variance. 

The resource rooqa program is the least expensive special edudation 
program. Wijthvthe variance, the cost of this program has been reduced 
Cjnore than any other special education program. However, the cost 
allocated to the special' education Budget does not include the cost 
of the student in the regular classroom, this program being totally 
additive in nature. For all school levels, the per pupil cost "of 
the resource room program* without thfe variance is' $810. With the 
variance, the per pupil cost^ at the elementary level i§ $675, a 16.6% 
savings of $135. At the junior high and high school level there is 
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* 20% savings of $162 with the variance. As of December 1 , 1980, 

11,788 learning disabled students were counted on DSE's register.* 

Except Tor the program for multiply ^handicapped students-, the NIEH, 

EH, 4nd TMR (at the elementary level) have the highest per pupil cost 

without' the variance. "Of these three, the per pupil cost of the -TMR ; 

program at the elementary , level has been most 'significantly reduced 

A * 
by the variance. At the elementary level it has decreased from $2,159 

t 

without the varia^nce^ to $1,799 with the variance,, a 16. 7% ' decrease and 

per pupil savings of $360. Both the NIEH'and EH programs cost $2,159 

per pupil without 'the variance. With the variance, ^the per pupil cost 

of the NIEH program has been reduced by only r3.8% for a per pupil 

savings of $83.' The cost of the EH program was reduced more signifi- 

cantly by 9.1% f or^ a savings of $196. .'The number of EH students on 

BtS^^^egisters as of December 1, 1980 was 21,110.* , * m * 

The per pupil cost of the HC-30^ program at the junior high and 

high school levels, and the- educalple mentally retarded program at; 

the elementary level actually increased from $1,079 without th$ 
* 

variance to $1,199 with t&e variance, a 10% increase. 
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Table 7 



• 

- 

Program. 


♦ 

Maximum 
Level Class Size 


Additional 
Staf f * Support : 


Teacher 
Salary 


Para Salary 
$5/hour for 
6 hours 


HC-30 


Elementary 


10 ' 


_ 

No 




$16, 


190 


- 




Junior High 


15 


» No 




. 16, 


190 






nign ocnooi 




NO 
• 




lo, 


i on 


• — * 


Neurological ly 


Elementary 


10 


1 




16, 


190 


$ 5,4T)0 


impaired/ 


Junior High 


10 


1 




16, 


190 


5,400 


emotionally 


"High School . 


10 


1 




16, 


190 


5,400 


nanoxcappeQ 








- 








Educable 


Elementary 


15 


/ 

X/ No 




16, 


190 


- 


mentally 


Junior High 


18 


No 




16, 


190 




retarded 


High School 

- 


18 


No 

- 




. 16, 


190 




Trainable 


Elementary 


10 


1 


- 


16, 


190 


— • 

5,400 


mentally 


Junior High 


12 


1 


* 


16, 


190 


5,400 


retarded 
















©notional ly 


Elementary -> 


10 


t 




16, 


19p 


" 5,400 * ' 


handicapped 


Junior High 


10 


1 




16, 


190 _ 


5,400 




High School 


10 


1 


> • 


16? 


190 


'5,400 ' 
% 


Resource . 


Elementary 


20 


No 




' 16, 


190 




rooms 


Junior: High 


4*20 


No 




16, 


190 






High School 


- 2& 


No 




16, 


190 




♦ 








> 


• 




Multiply 


• Elementary 


12 




» 


T6, 


190 


5,400 


handicapped 


Junior High A 


* 12 - 


4 




16, 


190 


5,400- 




High School 


12 


4 




16, 


190 


5,400 



Instructional 
Cost per Pupil 



$1,619 
1,979 
1,079 



2,159 
2,159 
2,159 



1,079 
899 
899 



2,159 
1,799 



2,159 
2,159 4 
2,159 ; 



810 
810 
810 



3,149 
3,149 
3,149 



Source: State Education Department, Ju^.y'20, 197$ 
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Tabl§ 8 



The Cost of Special Education With the Variance 



Program 



HC-30 



Neurological ly 
*K>air$d/ 
emotionally 
handicapped . 

Educab le 
n^pfcally 
retarded 



Trainable 
' mentally 
retarded 



I ^ P**a Salary 

;imum ' / Additional' ?ettfcher $5/hourfor Instructional" 



Elementary 
Junior High 
High School 



Elementyy 
Junior High 
/ _Jiigh School 



Elementary' 
Junior High 
High School 



Elementary 
Junior High 



ivel flaks Size Staff Support Salary 6 hours , Cost per Pupil 



5 
8 



8 

18 



15 
^5 



2 
2 
2 



2 
2 



$16, 190 
16, 190 
1,6, 190 



16, 190 
16, 190* 
16, 190 



16, 190 
16, 190 
16, 190_ 

Hl6, 190 

16, 190 



$ .5,400 
u400. 




5,400 



5,400 
/ 5,400 



$1,439 
1, 199 
'1,199 



2,076 
2>076 
2,076 



1, 199 
899 
899 



1,799 
1,799 



Emotionally 
' handicapped 



Elementary 
'Junior High 
High School 



1 1 
A 1 
11 



16, 190 
16,190 
16, 190 
0 



5)400 
5,400 
5,400 



1,963 
1)963 
1,961 



Resource 
rooms 



Elementary 
Junior High 
High School 



24 
25 
25 



No 
No 
No 



16, 190 
16, 190 
16, 190 



675 
648 
648 



Multiply 
handicapped 



t Elementary 
Junior Hi<jh 
High School 



12 t 

12 

12 



4 
4 
4 



16, 190 
16, 190 
16, 190 



5,400 
5,480 
5,400 



3, 149 
3,149 
3, 149 



Source: State Education Department, October 17, 198Q 
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table* 



:©mparison- of 'instructional, Cost /of Special Education 
With and Without the Variance ~ 



Program 



HC-30" 



Level 



, Neurological ly ■ 
impaired/ 
emotionally 

*handic§pped 

1 

Eiucable 
mentally ' 
etarded • 



t 



Trainable 
me ift ally 
retarded 

Emotional ly 
handicapped 



Elementary 
Junior High 
High Schoq^L 



Elementary 

Junipr 'High 

tfigh School 
J 



, Elementary 
Junior. High 
: High School 



Elementary, 
Junior High 



Elementary 
Jdfoior £igh 
^ High School 



Witjjoytt' 

the - 
Variance 



$1,619- 
1,079 
- l,*7j* 

2,159 ' 
2, 159 . 
2, 159* 



899 
.899 



2,159 
1,799 



2,159 
2, 159 
2, 159 



Variance 



-$1,43S 
1,199 
• 1/199 



2,076 
2,076 
.2,076 



J, 199- 
899* 

,899 



1,799, 
1,799 



1,963 
1,963 




Difference 



iao/n..i% 

+ 120/11.1 
+ 120/11.1 



- '93/3.8 

- 83 /f. 8 

- ' 83/3.8 



+ 120/11.1 



- 360/16.7, 



- 196/9.1 

- 196/9.1 

- 196/9. 1 



Resource 
rooms / 



Multiply 
handicapped 



Elementary 
Junior High 
High Schoo^ 



f: 



felem^ntary 
Junior High 
High School 



810 ' 

810 

810 

3*1 4$ * 

3,149 ' 
3, 149 



675 
648 
648 ' 



3,149^ 
3,149* 
3,149* 



- T35/16.7 

- 162/20.0" 
^- 16 2/^0.0 
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* E. The Construction of the" Budget , 
^ Findings 

The construction oft. the budget is based upo ^register 
projections and staff ratios. 

t 4 / 

For 1980-&1,* total register projectiqhs were correct 
although the underlying assumptions w^e not accurate. 
21% fewer evaluations than" projected wer^ completed 
. but the actual number of students' placed in programs 

was also different from the ptMrtected rate. - 



By March 1, 1981, in addition. to 4,624 students awaiting. r 
. % . a site offering, at learft 4,514 students had been evalu- 
ated, but not placed ^because of processing delays. 

Budgeted stafting ra£4a*^did not account for recruitment 
difficulties, which resulted In 284 classroom teacher " 
• vacancies as of May, 1981 4 and a budget surplus. Some 1 
positions are hot formalized for examinations; examin^r 
^ions are« given ^ery infrequently, and grading' is*' slow, 
leading to large numbers of per diem certifications, 
further discouraging recryitraent, exacerbating turnover, / 
- . and compromising program integrity. 
^ > fc 

• DSE's current budget - 'was- based on register projections. From an 

actual base of $5,595 students 'in January 1980, the Board projected 

' „« %< > . ' , , 

a 41.4% register increase to 92,734 students by^the end of this 

school. year, Once the Board established how many handicapped students 

would be served, a series of .model staffing ratios were designed' to 

.indicate the^umber of staff needed to servV&e projected number of 

students. When the Board was unakle to fifl budgeted positions <<Secause 

of the difficulty in hiring certain special ed'—tion staff, a budget 

f ' • '* 

'surplus resulted. * ^ . *> 

.... * 'A . 

1"« Register projections '. „ ' ' 

v \ . " +■ ■ ■ 

The register base of 65,595 handicapped students was- agreed ' to by 

?' •* • ^'m, 

. ' both OMB and 'PSE. ' This base then assumed a growth by May l/ldsl to™" 3 
» *2,734 takihg attrition ttjhe number if students 'leaving the system) 
inte account* The assumed C4te of growth was based upon, 3,500 average* 
. completed, evaluations per«*iottth. A show rate of 62.5% was established' 

N§E-3/1 . - \ . « - 
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as a weighted average of - the percentage^ of students who. Jt>egan and 
completed- the evaluations and placement process. This weighted 
average depended upon two factors : 

1| 40.3% of the completed evaluations would £e ' ( ^ 

for resource rooms, 52.5% recommended for 

self-contained classrooms and 7.2% b recommended 

for noh-«handicapped ^t^^xs; 
~ 2) a 90% show rate was ^assumed for 'students 

recommended for resource rooms and a* 52% 



show rate was assumed for self-contained 
classrooms. Net growth resulted frbm 



msing a 15% attrition rate. 

k m *- 

How accurate were these projections for the numfc^r of^ompleted 
evaluation and actual placements? Were these assumptions useful for 
estimating registers? • 

The total number of students, counted* in the special education 

register (91,513),- including the number of students awaiting site 

placement in special education classes, as of < the end of February, 

* 

1981, is only 1, 211* students short of the Division's register pro- 

jection C92,734) for May 1981. C « V % * 

4 / * ' m 

* In addition to ,the list of students awaiting a site bffering, 

■ v . ' * 

there are two .other waiting lists^.^ One list is* for students who 



have been offered a site but are. not placed, useally because trans- 

/'-••' - V 

j*>rtation to thegite has not i>een arranged yet. The ahird waiting 
list is for students who have been offered ^ site, but the student's 
Option A form, a parental consent form for placement, has not been • 
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received. Once a student *s* Option A form has been completed, that 

student becomes part of the, legal waiting list and id therefore 

subject to court mandates which stip^Nte that the child must be 

placed in an appropriate setting within 60 days of referral ( Jose P. 
♦ • 

v. Ambach, 1979), This 60-day clock- stops, however, if there is 
delay in receipt of the Option A form whigj^ is attributable to lack 

of parental cooperation. f Why is the list^ of students awaiting 

• • • 

parental consent for placement so large? One possible explanation 

may *be that SBST staff are' not pursuing the •completion of the ^ 

OptioiTXTdnn to keep ,the legal waiting list small. On ^the other \ 

hand, parents may not be responding to ^he form ift a timfely fashion ^ 

Qr, unintentionally, SBSC s^aff may not be following u^on the 

consent forms once they are sent to parents. These two lists,* 

for resource room students without Option A forms and site-offered 

students, total\4,5l4 students*. Tog^her with^he 4,624 students 



sum does not include students without Option 



I awaiting site offering, the three lists total 9,138 students. This.* 

>rms who have' been 

4 

referred to programs other than resource rooms. 

Even though the May 1981 register projection for the total 

handicapped population seems to be quite close* to or lower than 

* * 
) actual; the underlying assumption on which £h# estimates were 

/ ; 

J baa ed were slightly off. First, t"he assumed rate, of growth of the 

mm 

»ndicapped population was based cAi an average of 3,500 completed 

• evaluAions ge? month. . , \ * „ 

' " *' 
A monthly average of 2,769 evaluations were *carat>leted between 

September , V980 and February, 1981. The number of completed evalua- 



tions fb 



r thesS* 



six months is 4,384 less than the expectied number 



9 
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^ evaluations for 6 months. (See Table 10.) This represents a 
20.9% decrease from the estimated number of completed evaluations.. 

Table 10 

* fj- Actual Completed* Evaluations 

if r N&jiber greater or less 

. • . than assumed average of 

3,500 monthly evaluations 

6 ' \^ 

+ 235 
+ 50 - 

- 1*412 

- 1,583 

- 1,038 
636 \ 

- 4,384 



Honth 


0 


Evaluations' 


Sep.', 


1980 


3,735 


Oct. , 


1980 # 
• 


/ 3,550 


Nov. / 


1980 


2,088 ' 


Deco 


1980 


1,917 


Jan* / 


1981 


S 2,462 


Feb.; 


1981 


2,864- 

i 






TOTALS 16,616 



4, 



^erage pej; month: 2,769/20.9% decrease from 3,500^ 

^ * Since the register proj ecti on for the total handicapped population 

is close to the actual registerv ahd the number of cbmpleted evaluations 

was less than expected, then either the assumed distribution of . 

students by progran^or the assumed show rate was off in the May 1981 

. * m ' . -4k 

register projecticyi. 

The most apparent difference between the register projections 

} v 

an<± the actual register is in the generic resource room program 
(Table 11). The Board projected 8,103 more students in generic 
resource rooihs than the sum of the February 1981 actual register* , • 
£lus the February 19£1 waiting list of students *who have not been 
offered a site. This discrepancy is mitigated by the waiting list % 
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of students evaluated as needing services in a resource room whose 

Option A form has not been received. As of February 1981, 2,333 

students evaluated as needing 2,814 hours of service in a 'resource 

room were awaiting the parental consent form for .placement* When 

the number of students awaiting placement in ? resource room, both 

with and without parental consent, is added to the actual register 

as of February 1981, the sum is 18,828 students. This figure is 
f 

still J, 770 students short of the May 1981 Register projection for 
students served in a generic resource room, though it may be closer 

m * 

by the end of the year* • 

The Maty 1981 estimate of the number of students served in a self * 
contained setting was also too low. As of February 1981, 307 students 

4 * 

were awaiting a site offering in an HO30 c^ss, and 258 studeftts were 
dCaiting a site offering in an EH class. The number of students evalu- 
ated as needing services in* an 8C-30 class or EH class requiring Option 
A Forms is unavailable* However, it i^sftfe to 3ay that thp demand^for; 
HO30 and Etf classes is growing and accounts for the . growth of the self 
' contained population. The number of students in the handicapped "other" 
category ; totalling 4L3 by March 31 > 1981, was alscf .uhderestifiva^d^A. 
the May 1981 projections. The increase in the number 'of mildly speech 
impaired students receiving itinerant services to 291 by March 31, 1981 

t + 

accounts for the growth in this category. jf 

^> * 

2. Staf fln^jratios ' * * 

IDnce the BE established how many handicapped ^students would be , 
served, the number of staff needed \o se*ve these students had to * 
be estab.lishedL. This W4S done through a series of staffirig ratios 



'foj; each type of class. 
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Register Projections aA Actual Registers 
for Special Education Classes 



i 

m 
in 
i 



* 














\ 


Wait. List 


Types of 
Classes 


Actual 
1/80 


Es t imate 
6/80 


Actual 
6/80 


cjBZ inva ce 
9/80 


ac u ua i 
9/30/80 


5/1/80 


Actual 
2/SI 


c* nci or 
2/81 


Self-Contained 


50,455 


52,90*6 


53,438 


54,475 . 


56,874 


56,911 


58,533 


1,494 


Generic Resource 
Rotxns 


4,218 


9,643 


- 

8,083 


15,063 


9,292 


24,598 


* 

13,734 


■ 

2,761 


Categorical 
Resource Rooras^ 


2,318 


2,304 


2,765 


2,249 


2,614 


2, 136 


2,770 

1 

5,692 


187 . 


Other 


3,604 


3,60* 


2,750 


^3,604 . 


2,287, 


3,1504 


39 * 


Private Schools 


5,000 


5,000 


5/823 


5,000 


5,878 


5,485 


6,160 


143 


Totals 


65,595 


73,457 


72,859 


80,391 


76,945 


' 92,734 


86,889 


4,624 1 



Actual/ 
2/81 + 
Wait. List 

2/81 
1 $ / % 

60,027/65.6% 

16,495/18.0 

2,957/3.2 
5,731/6.3 
6,303^6.9 
91,513/100.0% 



Sourc^:^ Division of Special Education 



7G 
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The staff ingjjatios wete designed by DSE and represented the, 
ideal model of staffing in each type of handicap program* This 
differed Significantly from previous years in whS.ch incremental 
increases w£re budgeted disregarding the staffing each program 
warranted^ Such an* approach was the first step fn the development 
of a program budget. 

The ideal 'model did have one flaw; the assujoption that staff 
for these models actually existed or could be recruited with tradi- 
tional methods* In fact, some staff is in great demand and short 
supply, especially, teachers of resource rooms and occupational and 
physical therapists. The staff shortages resulted in an inability* to 
fill budgeted positions and a surplus in the Division of Special Educa- 
tion* According 'to the December budget variance rfport, a $8»5 million 
proje|^ted surplus ^xisted in the BE, primarily in special Education* 
As of May -22,j 1981, there were 284 teacher vacancies in special 
education in the following programs: 



Artistic ^ % t # • * 

/Emotionally handicapped 
Educable mentally retarded 
Adult skills training center 
HC-30 

General Industrial lab % 
Learning center II (readiness) 

NeUrologically impaired emotionally handicapped 
Scfflool^ f or language 'and heaAng impaired « 
Speech improvement 

Trainable mentally retarded * 
* Title I "Reading * 

Title I Math • 
Bilingual emotionally handicapped 
Resource room . ^ 

Center for the multiply handicapped 
Occupational training center 

Hard of hearing 1 
Teacher mom , ° m 

weadiness 



6 

. 34 
3* 
2 

• 3 , 
1 
2 
6 
5 

1 

.16 
23 
3 

109 
11 * 
8 

1 

13 



77 
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Day treatment (cluster sites for the emotionally 

h'andicapg^d) 
Career development center 

• TOTAL 



32 
5 

2 l* 



Source; Board of Education,, the Division of Personnel, May, 1981 



There were 300" vacant claafroom positions in April, 1981, so the 
number of vacant, budgeted positions is dropping. However, new' 
student evaluations may require more teachers. 

Teacher recruitment and hiring are the responsibilities of the 
Personnel*^! vision. Because there is an acute shortage of resource 
room teachers, the acjiinistrative office for the generic* resource . 
room programs has Assigned persoj>* to be in charge of ^Irsonnel. 
This office conducted research to find the "best methods for'teacher 
recruitment fend found that most •teachers are, hired through friends 
who already work in" the program, and through bi-weekly advertiseitents 
in .the New York Times. To a degree, the administrative office for the 
generic resource room program has taken over recruitment responsibili- 
ties from the central Personnel * Division. Between 5 and 10 resource 
room teachers are hired weekly/ and if teacher hiring continues over 

the summer at thi^ rate, there will be a maximum of 39 generic resource 

; ^ » — - 

room teacher vacancies by September 1981. However, children continue 

to be .evaluated all year/ requiring more teachers, and teacher recruit- 

< 

^ment' for , short-term assignments is difficult. 

Ther^ are five people in the Personnel Division who are directly 
responsible for hiring special 'education staff. The Division adver- 
tises openings in the major newspapers. For the prospective employee* 
the'firjt st$p in the hiring process is to have official transcripts 
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reviewed by the Board of Examiner^. On the basis of that: review , the 
Board of Examiners will immediately indicate what licensing exam the 
applicant is eligible to tajce* Since the exams for regular special 
education Ucenses are given infrequently, the applicant can pursue 
a temporary per diem certificate. The tests for temporary per diem 
certificates are given a week to ten' (toys alter the applicant has 
.requested/to take the test and are corrected ten days after they are 
given, /The Chancellor's office requests exams for regular special 
edu«tion licenses to be given when the need arises. Once the exam" - 
is corrected, a list is promulgated from, which the Personnel Division 
• may hire, sta^f . 

Dr. Gerald Brookes, the administrator of the Office of Field 
Services in the I>i vision of Personnel, identified four factors that 
contribute 'to the difficulty of hiring special education staff. He 
describes teaching special, education students as "difficult work*" 
Second, .although theare areso many vacancies in special educatiori 
teaching positions, he feels that the number of regular education 
teachers laid off in the 1975-76 school year has left the impression 
that teaching in New York City's public schools is not a secure 

position. Third is that the entry level salaries paid by the Boar* 

» - % 

are not as attractive as other offers* Finally, Dr. Brookes explained 
that to a large extent, negative publicity has created a bad image 
of the school system^' and teachers are wary of working in New w York _ 
City 1 s, public schooifcA^-Jtajeao^er , certain districts are perceived 
as particularly undesirable and have^more difficulties acquiring 
necessary staff. - \ 

\ 

7:\' 
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Despite these admitted diflKculties in teacher recruitment, 
more could 7 be done to make it easier for applicants ^Yegotiate 
the cdmplex BOE hirLng procedures. An EPP member, posing as an 

applicant" for a special education teaching position in February 

— - ' * 

1981, reported the following difficulties: 1 * 

- conflicting information from Personnel and the Board of 

Examiners about qualifications and waivers; / 

4 

- "failure to inform him about the availability of waivers i, 

- conflicting information at different times from the Board 
of Examiners about the application procedure; 

- lack of direction from receptionists about where to apply; 

- the necessity to speak "with Several different offices. to 
get all necessary information, material, and applications. 

The most severe teacher shortage problem is in the resource 
room program. Recruiting bilingual staff in all special education 
positions is another difficult problem for tNb Personnel Division. 

% The following licenses are offered in special education,- 
Teacher Licenses: Other _Ll ce nses : 

• ( z — ~~ , : , 

Emotionally Handicapped Social Worker 

Health Conservation Psychiatrist 
Mentally Retarded " Psychologist * 

Speech Improjiement 
Limited Vision 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Blind • <; 



The following Is a list of the most -recent exams given, or scheduled 
to be given for special ''education teaching* licenses. Applications 
for, these exams were made available January 30, 1980. 
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License 

Mentally Retarded 
> Limited Vision 
tieaf awl Hard of Hearing 
Health # Conservation 
Speech* Improvement 



Closing Date 
for -Applications 

5/8 

5/8 

5/1 

5/1 

3/19 



Date of Exam 

\ 

y lo/si 

6/^0/81 \ 

<" 6/3/81 \ 

\ 

6/4/81 \ 



\ 



\ 



4/9/81' 



Source: Board of Examiners, May 1981 

' . • • rO • 

Not only are special education licensing exams given very infrequently, 
but once the exam is given, a great deal of time elapses before the \ 
Board of Examiners promulgates an eligible list* For example, on \ \ 
June 30,, 198fl, an exam for An emotionally handicapped teaching license 
of a generic nature was given. This was the first emotionally "handi- 
capped licensif^ exam given in five years and the first special c 
^education licensing exal^ given in three ye^rs. At least 6,000 pe # ople 
took the exam and the Board of Examiners, .a, year later, has yet to ^ 
promulgate a l!tet. The last exam for the psychologist license was 
given in 1974^y ' % «, 

There is no license spe<Af ically for resource room teachers. 
Resource room teachers are required to have ^^asters degree in *any 

special -education-related discipline plus a minimum of £ credits in 

\ 

reading. Applicants with 3 credits of math as well are preferred. 
These requirements are more rigorous than those for oth^r positions 
and may partially account for* the recruitment problems. As of f*^£ 27, 
1981, one-third of all resource room teachers held temporary per diem 
certificates; the £est serve on other special -education licenses. 
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This does not help program integrity/ remarked the director of the 
generic resource roqp program, who would like to see a resource 
room teaching license developed. Education evaluator/ a mandated 
member of all- Committees on the Handicapped and SBSTs, is another 
position that has not been- formalized or wellrdef ined. , 

The drawbaqfcs of the temporary per diem certificate 'for teachers 
are that teachers are frozen on a low salary step, they have no job 

* 

security, and no pension plan* Approximately 3,500 special education 
staff hold temporary per dLem certificates as of May 1981*. For the 
resource roan program, temporary per diem teachers will take exams for 
other special education licenses to remove -themselves from temporary 
per diem status 'and obtain a degree of job security. Certainly the 
temporary per. dfSi certificate allows the Personnel Division' to hire 
special education staff far more quickly, thus reducing the 'problem' 
of teacher vacancies. The lower salary scales per diem teachers 
also have contributed to the 1980-81 surplus at DSE. 'However, the 
conditions for the temporary per difem certificate are not attractive 

• - ' x 

enough to keep teachers satisfied, and temporary per diem teachers 

may .leave the system, for more promising positions. 

* ■« 

The position of .special education supervisor, only recently has 

j . ■ * 

bfeen formalized. Therefore, mafny district managers are not properly 

* * 

certified, or teachers or members of the Committee *on the Handicapped 

f 

with other duties are fulfilling this role. Their lack of a formal * 
titl^ has compromised the supervisory authority of persons acting in 
this position. 

* * • « 

Staff acting in the -position of supervisor are now facing a 

* ♦» * 

formal hiring process which includes, an exam and thre*e steps of 




. interviews^^^upeW-ntendenlw reported that some acting special 
.education supervisors, who had done outstanding job, were not 
making; it to,-tJi&/secon4 interview* The resulting assignmeryt^nay 
c^use °further temporary disruptions in the Divisiqn's staffing 
patterns* The^Divisigpi is now reviewing these problems, 

\ * '' . .. J ■ 

- « Recommendations ~* ' 

* . * 

The Board. of Education should formalize special eduqftion 
• - m * * , \ / 

positions as quickly as possible 'so that teachers, supervisors . 

and administrators, may be properly licensed .arid ^aid and have the* . . 

fuj.1- authority of theit: positions*" ' Vigorous recru^ment f efforts 

should be Undertaken and alternative methods ekp^ored* Licensing 
~ t^sts mu£t be* given mdjfS^requently agd graded expeditiously * » 

. Future p^iectiofls for staff needs \,gjiould take inta .account' 
. the experience Qf this ye^r conc^ming^ placement rates ^nd patterns ♦ 
>yjrthQr^re, fcfre Board-should investigate 1^hfe. cause for the delays * 

in the process' fe^ 'Obtaining' .Option A parental eonseit1^forms « 



4 



•I 



'I 



. 4 

t 



* The EPP' has consistently advocated the elimination^ of the qpard 
A f>$ Examiners and ^ltefmative certification methods^are under 
' discussion at t tifrXg ^ate level* However, as long as the Board 

has the^respond^brility of producing mring lists, * it musfS^lfiil 
' t^at fjjac^ion, in a timAy manner* ( , * - • 
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CHAPTER IV 



The Current Budget (1980-81) 



A. Introduction 



Findings 




r 



\ 



< • * f ■ \ 

4 DSE's badge t for FY 1981 is made up of administration t 

\(4.9%), support. (17,6%), and t instruction (70.6%)* 

> The adopted budget, for DSE was $290,531,461 fibr .this ^hQol 

year. (DSE's budget does not inalu(Je transportation, fringes, and 

* 9 'pensions,*,) Of tfiis, $251.99 million was for staff, salaries (PS)ymd 

$38.54 was\for supplies and equipment (OTPS). * For the purposes ofi^ 

\ * — • \ 

• . ' this reports the budget condition^ in Novembe#will be used because V 1 

the financial\ plan savings will^iave be^*allocated. Thus, the 

^j^l^vember cond±^Jon is a more adequate reflection of the budget. 

OSS ' £ budget is divided into 19 budget; codes. (See Appendix B.) 
\ > ' 

Each corresponds to a program and can include administrative/ super- 

\ ' i u 

visbry, and te a chirm positions • Therefore, in some budget codesj it- 
is^ impossible to deAneate whethe/^staff are budgeted fc§ work in an s / 

s> - \ . . ; A . . " \ f ■ •/ 

administrative office ,\ tc supervise special education staff, or .to 

work with children at the school lew^. The budget codes are sub- 

\ * * \ * 

divided in^> lines .which ^correspond to the fortflal^titles $>r fSo^it'ions 



V 
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in. whidh staff* are paidT. ^Bince many -staff positions a$p^not formalized 

\ • . \ • • * • * 

th^ line's are not an accurate indication of where staff are working. 

Chart 3 illustrates' the Vt^ctd" of the budget; Th^r^ is on« 

• 

box for each*£u<fget qodJ?.* Wh4^e the budgetJ^code' includes more than 
one type of position^ various -sl^ff are listed parehthefcically. -The 
'Aumber of full-tine staff and the\amount of money budgeted in each 



' ' • code are indicated in each box. 



Finally, the '.percentage of the 
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ne- percent 



. -J 
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total amount budgeted for staff salaries* (PS) in each budget code 



is indicated at the bottom of each box. At the bottom leftTian* 



corner are two boxes for Freplacement clashes and Central Support. 

. in 1 ^ ^ t 

prefaacement classes are being phased out. When a child's diagnosis 

is unsure , the '-child is placed in a px^ep],acement class for further 

% * * * ■ 

observation until an appropriate diagnosis and program recommendation 
can be made by the teacher. , The>central support unit is for teachers 

f . 4 

a r*i* administrators on- sabba v t*cal. # v 

** ; ' - 

Another, way Co understand* DSE's budget is to group the budget^ 
coSes according to ,the^funbfeion they represent under the broad cate- 
gQries of administration, v support; and instruction. 

' Table 1\ is DSS's current^ budget for FY '-81. The administrative 



share <}5 the laidget is 4.9%. The support ^sha re is 17.57%. Instructio 
takes. up 76.62% ol^ the budget;. The remainder lie^ in v collective bar- 
gaining lump sums yet to be distributed. Th£ difference between • - * , 
k pedagogical and administratis positions is not a' simple division 

* '• v» 

t between administrators and teachers. Staff paid v on pedagogical lines, 
in administrative offices or supervisory positions must meet the 
educational and credit requirements' of the jobs, -which usually are 

* - V 

» . * » • 

, related income way to teaching. Most supervisors and coordinators 

* • *- * * * 

* i * ■ 

are paid on pedagogical lines. Th6 031 code Is for para-profesSionals 
who are paid by the hour.* The 032 code is for staff 'who are pa*|d by , 
tfce day (temporary per diem staff). 1 * . . 



1 • •• ' • •• * v 
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CHART 3 

DSE BUDGET (November 1,d*980) 



Personnel (PS) $256,783,435 
Staff: Only full-time positions 



Executive Director 
Budget Code : 2001 

Staff: 18 

$372,736 
*15% 



\ 



I 



J Office of Program Development | 
|& Review Budget Code: 3721 ^ 
-| StafKl 45 ' $1,005,384 . 39% [ 



a- 



| Office of Instructional^Hrograms | 
|& Support Services Budget Code: 20(|2 1 
•| ( includes administrators for related | 
[ services) ^Staff: 9 $2^,432 .09% | 



I 



I 



I Office of Finance and| 
jManagewent . Budget | 
|C6de: 2101 Staff: 124] 
|$2,500,965 .97% | ; 



| Hearing Office I 
I Budget Code: 2105 | 
(Staff: 11 $185,0961 
r.07% ' j 



I 



J 



1 



I 



| .-field §ervToes | 
j Budget Code: 3701 | 
I (includes regional offices| 
|& administrators fo* city-| 
,| wide.. programs) Staff: 62 | 
{$1,193,632 .46%- | 



I Generic Resource ^oom 
) Program BCidget Code: 3715 
| (includes administrators and 
| teachers ) Staff : 559 
I $18,638,034 y 7.3% 



I Related Services ' Budget 
|Cod£: 3613 (includes 
J occupational ajid physical 
| therapists', .guidance counselors* 
Inurses and # clerical staff) 
IStaff^ £'48 $7;113,548 "2*77% 



1 



I 



I 



I 



| School-based | 
I Support Teams f 
| Budget ICode : ' 3801 \s 
| ( includes regional | 
jotf ices^taff : 107| 
|3T, 906,308 .74% J 



| Regionalized Classes | 
I'Budg^t Code; 3703. | 
"| ("includes -tfeachers 1 | 
| and, site supervisors ) | 
jstaffir 4,40J * | 

j $77,^75,663 * 30*05% | 



Icitywide Classes and | 
I schools -.Budget Co*de : 3705| 
| ( includes teachers and I 
.(supervisors) Staf^2',971 | 
|$54,599,606 \ 25.16% 



| Speech Vision an<l faring | 
♦ Resource* Room Administra- ] 
jtiqi* Budget Code: 3711 1 
|Statf: 20 $3^9,510 .14% '1/ 

I I k - ' 
| Speech Vision and Hearing \ 
| Resource Room Teachers |^ 
1 .Bud get Code: 3713 | 
fStaff: 20 $20,286,698 | 
1-7.9% . , | 



I. 



Prep la<:ement> Classes | 
| Budget, Code: 3805 j 

| Staff j 28 $538,347 .21%| 



| School-based Support Teams | 
| Budget Code: 3803 * | 

| (includes clinical super- | 
Ivisors, committees on the | 
lhandicapped , and district**^ 
(managers) # Staff: 1,990 I 
| $37,997,73j 14.8% , j 



S7 



If 

J «taff ; 



: ' — 1 

Ce ntr al S uppo r t | 

•Budget Code: 2103 j 

140 $-4,859,434 1.89% | 
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Table* 1 2- 



1980-81 %Szjs Budget 



UNIT 



Fu 1-1 -Time | Pul 1-Time 

Admin* 1 Pedaxfoguesj Hpurly 



1 



OTPS 



A* gadget Code Administration 



8 




2001: Executive Dir. 
/ iQ02: Office of Instsructional 

Programs & Support * 3 
. 2101: Finance & Management Services 91 
210 3:^ Central Support 
1 2105: Hearing Off, on Appeals * 
3701: Field Services 
3711 ^ Speech, Vision & Hearing 
Resource Room Admi'h . 

♦ 3721: Off. of Program Development 
3801: School-based Support Team 

Admin.- . ' # 

- Subtotal , - 

B. Support * > 

* 36?3: Related Services. 
3803: SBST 

Subtotal 

C. ' Instruction 
' *■ 

3703: Regionalizes Classrms. ' 
3705:^ Citywide Cls$S. & Sch* ' 0 
3713: Speech, Vision & Hearing 

Ressource Rooms 
3715: Generic Res* Rms. 
3805: Pre-Placement 

Subtotal 

* A , 

o. otps odfry - 

2104: NYSTL OTPS 975,000 
# 2110: Payments for Instr* of. 
31,295,000 

Lump Sum PS 17,81*2,299 



462- 
538 



r 

• r 
10:1. 



6 I 

: n I 

I 

% *\ 

36«-| 
I 

10-1 
35 1 
72 | 
I 

204 I 



» 



,13 
1,03*8 
9,782 
3,580 
*' 14,643 

24^460 
54,20$ 



4?, 044 

% 

\ 



V 

43,044 



238/482 
2,500?9^ 
: 4,859^34 
Sfc 19§»l}56 
^1,-193,632 

V, ' '359, 5i0 
f -1, dfl5, 38^ 
1,906^308 



372 % \ 106,543 

1,528 T 411,178 
* I 

1,900 I 517,721 



7, 113, $48 
843* 37,997,733 



842 



124,463 
!, 670,461 



4,^96 A 
2,959 V 

1, 232 | i6,906k 
1,5030 * . 2d, 8391 
1 26 ( 8,564 

- ! ' < 

10,116 (1,849,233 



—n. ■ 

l2;2y U,42l, 



$ 372,73$ 



«2 I ) 



$*• 799,027 
1,152,719 
170* 250 
2,705,839 



' 64,763 
1,442,(700 



12,621,50*tr67*iS;598 



45,111,281 



77,175,663 
^ 64,599,606 

20,286,698 
18,6^8, 0|4 
538*347 

1*81,238,348 



1,£35,277 



1, 635-, 277 



V 

591,980 
591,980 



TOTAL 



159- 



£3,886 



256^783,435 



40,8*4,855 
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B. * *Adim,nistration ' , 

* 

DSZ's administrative staff was budgeted for 536 positions as of 

.November 1, 1980 for $12,621,507 which is **9^ of DSE's budget . 

% 

0 6 

these 536 positions, 140 are a central support unit used for teachers 
and administrators on sabbatical. This leives 396 budgeted positions 
within administration wh^ch includes' regional office staff. The 

Office of the Executive Director is budgeted for eight administra- 

* ♦ 
tive staff and ten pedagogical for a total of 18. The Office of 

^nstruct^aal Programs and Support Services his a budget of three 

administrators and six pedagogues. Between the -central artd regional 

offices for instruction, 62 positions have been budgeted, with each 

B^gional of fice* having a regional coordinator for instruction in 

charge of field services plus an assistant with several support 

staff members. The support side consists o*f a central and regional 

structure also divided into, six regional offices with total budgeted 

positions* of 107* 

t 

C. Support Services 

Findings • * 

There are fev positions for special education guic^nce, coun*- 
selors budgeted in the community school districts*. Presently,' 
there is a paucity of school-based support teams bud ^ ted in 
the scfeool districts. . • 

However, some districts ha*e better staffing than others. 
Guidance counselors range fr^m a ratio of counselors to 
handicapped studentsof 1/247 to 1/859. The ritio of SBSTs * 
to referrals ranges from 1/13.5 to 1/57.1. ( x 

' ■ . " . , A- - 

Support services are primarily aimed at serving the handicapped 

"chii^in areas other th^ instruction. They can be classified into 

. • Y 

» / B 

M ' ' iff * 

* PS only ($256,783,435). 
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evaluaxion', placement and related services such a^^jounseling, 
^occupational ap& physical therapy. Support 'services are reflected 0 
in two budget codes: • 

1) Budget Code 3613; Related Services budgeted for §7,113,548 

\ • - ' * 

• t «* ' 

which is 2/77$ of the budget for 448 staff members. 

2) * Budget Code 3803, School Based -Support Teams b\id,ge*ed for 

$37,9^7,733, whidj is 14.8% of the PS budget f6*|*-,99o 



staf f -members . , 

* -zx. 

1} Related services^-are divided into "several staff categories: 



v 



Occupational therapists f25 
Physical^The rapists f 25 , 

StaJTf-iJurs^s * J 23 . 

Special Education Guidance * . . ^ 

j Counselors v ' ' , * • 

- Xea^uar JLiofis for physic sJJL^^JL . _ _ ..~ **; ■ 

handicapped orthopedic :\ . ; , ^ 
^ (adaptive physical education J 160 ^ » 
Other * ' ^ ^ 5 ^ * 1 ' 

' $ 448 ' ~ 

The distribution of these budgeted positions anong the districts 

is qyite diverse. Occupatignal anji physical therapists 'aind staff % 

nurses are primarily in special sjhools for t^e physically handicapped 

child as are teachers* for the physically .orthopedic. 4 

k ; \ - " ' ' • ** " 

The numbers of budgeted special education guidance counselors 
in the community^ school districts vary from district to di,s^rict. (See 
Table 13. ) They range from a ratio «of 1 counselor to .247 children in 

. m 

.District 5 to ,1 to 859 in District 12. The average school* district 

is budgeted ohe guidance counselor ^for every 441 handicapped students,. 

• * 

Districts 1<H 11, 12, >i5, 20, 21, 24 v and 30 have ratios that exceed 



one # guidance c^nselor to every 500 students. 
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Table 13 



Special Education Guidance Counselors 
As Budgeted 



Districts 



Handicapped 
Students 

■ 10/31/80 



Guidance Counselors 
, Budgeted 
* . 11/17/80 



Ratio i 
GCs/HC Pop 



1,163. 
1,524 
1, 209^ 
1,142* 
'965. 
720 
l f 490 
8,313 



MANHATTAN 

1 
2 

4. • 
. 5. 

High Schools 



h 

i 2.8 
3.2 

; ' 3*9 

3.4 



€/372 

1/363 
1/432 

1/457 

1/247 
1/4 5 9 
1/458 



Dtal 



BRONX 

7 

: 8 * * 

. 9 
' 10 
" 11 
12 

High Schools" 



1,434 
1,622 
„ -1,288 
% _ %/231 
2,056 
1,375 

Total 11,669 



3*6 
3.4 
4.8. 
2 

* 1.6 

5 



1/398 
i/477 
1/268 
1/618 
1/685 
1/859 
1/533 



BROOKLYN W 

' 13. 
' • 14 ' 
15 

16^ * 
1 17 T . • 
20 

Hi<?h Schools 



Total 



1,282 
957 

1,701 

1,069 
907 

2,076 



7,992 



3 

3.2 

3' > 
3 

2.2 
3.4 
3.3 



1/427 
1/299 
1/567 
1/356 
1/412 
1/611 



BROOKLYN 

18*1 - 

21- 
22 
23 
32 
High 



E. 



Scjjj^ls 



Total ' 



1,295\ 
1,W9 
1,996 
1,713 
99$ 
892, 
3,711 ' 
13,X11 



3 • 
5.3 
3 

4.2 - 
3.5* 
1.8 
2.6 +'3.3 
5.9 ' 



/ 



1/432 
1/285 
1/665 
1^408 
1/284 
1/496 
1/629 



QUEENS 
24 

' 25 

26 , " 

• , 27 . " 

J*' - 
29 

30 ' 
High Schools* 



Total 



1,260 
2,103 
1,888 
2,449 
1,383 
1,315 
1,221 
2,787 
14,406 



2 * . • 


1/630 






5.2 


1/404 . 






3.8 


. 1/497 






4.1 • / 


- 1/597 






3.4 


,1/407 






"2.6 * 


, 1/506 






a • ' 


1/611 






4 * 5.8 ' 


l/48i 












r*- 


m 








6.4 


1/421 






91 i.« . 


1/454 







ERIC 

T^riiimiffnrBiaatta " 



STATEN ISLAND 
< 31 

High Schools 



695 
635 



Tofal* 3,330 



GRAND 



If the budget is a planning tool as *ell as a best estimate of 

ways dollars will be spent, the wide discrepancy i?K^he distribution 

of guidance counselo*& should be examined. However, these conclusions 
* » 
/be considered in light of the fact that there are so few guidance 

\ 

counselors. Almost all are itinerant usually averaging one day pet- 



X 

op? Of 



week in a school , 

The ^positioj^of special education guidance counselor has not 
been formalized. The hiring criteria tor this position are the same 
as those for £. non-special education gvdd&nce counselor. 

The principal of PS 273 (see case studies.) reported that 
three guidance counselors visited her school, all part-time. OneV 
visited the regular students 2 1/2 days a week; one visited 
readiness cLauss 1/2 day every two weeks; one visited the other 



handicapped students 1 1/2 days a week. The* principal wanted one 
guidance counselor full-time. This is pqssible but would requir 



a coordination of services between regular guidance counselors a 

special education* guidance counselors. With a fulJL-time guidance 

• >* 

counselor, or even one that* shares only two schools, the functions 
of a. guidance counselor qan^ be fulfilled. 

Similar disparities occur in the distribution cf school-based 

support 'teams (SBSTs). In 1979-80 three districts 'were chosen as 

• . * 

model districts to develop and implement the concept of the schoc/L 
based support team — Districts 12, 15,, 31.. This school year 
school-based ^support' teams were installed throughout the- city. 
440 teams were assigned to spend at* least one day in each school • 
In c-rder to budget SBSTs 'in t^ie # schools, the. actual needs of 
each district were determined by' projecting the demands for their 

'". • '" 32 , • .. ' 
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* \ f 

serviqes. These projections were based upon .data available aft the' 

time, namely, the referral rate of children who may be in need 

special educational services, the demand for re-evaluations andytKe 

best estimate of the need for support services such as counseling.. 

Since SBSTs were going into the schools for the first time, the 

bud^t aliocation was a best estimate. ■ * 

.In hindsight^it impossible to examine those .budgeted positions. 

Again the question of. how to measure'the need* for SBST's services 

arises. Using available data,, EPP-totaled the number of referral^* 

to SBSTs in each district for £he first- thir^yschool rronths^ September, 

October, and November. The number of referrals includes students' 

who have been refe-rred to the SBST from regular education and students 

from special education who 'required annual or triennial re-evaluations. 

These were^ the major components of DSE's allocation 'formula. The 

formula provided for no preventive services, although schools do 

provide them.* Related services are a minor component in t her formula 

and were not included in*this analysis. Ratios were created for the - 

number of teams compared to the monthly statistic, the number\of 

educational evaluators compared to the monthly statistic, and/the 

total number -of professional staff (psychologists, social workers 



educational evaLuator«) compared to the nonthly statia^tes, 
As can be ^een in Table 14, thAre is a wi< 



fide distribution pattern 



for any of these ratios. 



ERLC 



, * Survey conducted by Office ,of Budget Operations and Review, BOE, 
% . - February 1981. 



t • 



f3 
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Th6 ratios of SBSTa to the number of referrals or re-evhluations 
in each district varied from one team to 13.5 referrals in District 
l6^to one team to 57.1 referrals dn District 24.- ^he ratio of 
.educational evaluators to these referrals ranges f rom *1 to 16.6 in 
District 14 to 1 to 18* in District 24. The ratio of totar profes- 
sional staff to referrals ranges 'from 1 to. 4 in District 16, to. 1 
to ^68.5 in District 24> The average school district has a ratio of 
one SBST for every 25.2 referrals. The following five districts 
have ratios that exceed one SBST for every 35 "referrals: 10 ; 18, 
24, 27 and 30. - \ 4 



34 
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TABLE 14 



District 



« School-Based Support Teams as Budgeted 

September 
r, November 
SBST 9 0*QQ 
Teams Referrals 



SBST/Referral 



Prof. 
Staff 



Kef errals/ Evaluators 

— ^_ 



Ed. Eval./ 
Referrals 



MANHATTAN 



r 


% 10 - 


230 


1/23 




32 


1/ 7.2 


. 8 


1/28.8 


2 


^ 15 


229 , 


1/15*3 




45 


1/ 5.1 


Tl 


1/20.8 


3 


•0 


190 


1/19 




3? 


1/ 5.9 


8 1 


1/23.8 


4 


8 


140 - 


1/17.5 - 




28 


1/ 5 


7 


1/2 Ox 


5 


8 


246 


1/30,8 « 




27 


1A 9rl^ . 


7 ' § 


1/35. 1 


6 


7 


183 


1/26.1 




21. r 


1/ 6.8. 


9 


•1/20,3 



„£RONX 
7 
8 
9 

" 10 
11 
12 



V 7 



247 * 
257 " 
236 J 
596 



10 
11 

16 417 
J 12 \ 215 



1/24.7 
1/21.4 
,1/23.6 
1/54.2 
i/26.1 
1/17.3 



32 
36 
33 
38 
47 



1/ 7.7 

1/ 7«1 

1/ 7 J 
1/15.7 
1/ 8.9* 
1/ 5.8 



8 
8 
9 
'12 
•11 
8 



1/30.9 

1/32.1 

1/26'. 2 

1/49.7. 

1/37.9 

1/26.9 



BROOKLYN W. 

13, 
14 

15 - 
IS 
17 
20 



9.5 

9 

16 ; 

a 

8 

11 



199 
166 
222 
108, 
221 
263 



1/20.9 

1/20. 8^ 

1/13.9 

1/13.5 

1/27,6 

1/23*9 



31.5 
30 , 
46 
27 

31.5 
34 



1/ 6.3 
1/ 5.5 
1/ 4.8 

1/ 
1/ 
1/ 



4 

7/ 
7.7 



8 
10 
10 

6 
10 



1/24..9 
1-/16.6 . 
4 l/25.* 
1/18 * 
1/22.1 
1/32.9 ^ 



BROOKLYN E. 
18 
19 
21 
22 
23 
32 



9 
13 
15 
14 
10 

8 



404 

216- 

397 

471 

272 

185 



1/44.9 
1/16.6 
1/26.5 
1/33.6 
1/27.2 
1/23.1 



*30 
39 
45 
45 
32 
28 



1/13.5 
1/ 5.5 
1/ 8.8 
1/10.5 
1/ 8.5 
!■/ 6.6 



8 
9 

11 \ 
12 

8 
8 



1/50.5 

1/24 

1/36.1 

1/39.3 

1/34 

1/23.1 

s 

1/68.5 
1/41.9 
1/29.7 
1/45.2 
1/33.6 
1/25.3 
1/40.6 y 



QUEENS" 
24 
25 
'26 
27 

28 . 

29 

30 



12 
14 
12 
16 
12 
13 
9 



685 
335- 
208 
587 
370 
379 
325 



1/57.1 

1/23.9 

1/17.3 

1/36.7- 

1/30.8 

1/29.2 

1/36.1 



38 
40 
-35 
49 
39 
45 
30 



1/18- 
1/ 8.4 
1/ -5.9 
0./12'' 
1/ 9.5 
1/ 8.^ 
1/10.8 



10- 

8 
J 
13 
11 
15 

8 



7 



STATEN ISLAND 
31 19 



365 



1/19.2 



55 



1/ 6.6 



14 



l/26\ 



TOTALS 



365.5 9,199 ^ 



1/25.2 



1, 164 



1/ 7.9 



300 



1/30.7' 



HIGH SCHOOLS 

Region I 13 

II 18 

III 7 

IV 15 

V 21 

VI 3 



35 
4* 
24 
42 
55 
9 



7 

" 9 
8 
10 
11 
2 



GRAND 
TOTAL 



442/5 



1,375 



346 
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• A good* start was made this year when an allocation formula was 
developed to distribute SBSTs* However, psofcksms remained* --District 
31 was buageted for 19 teams, but it' had 320 fewer .total ^referrals than 



to fewer thafo three schools and 20% a^e^as^igrned to four or more. 



District 24 which Jiad^beeh bucketed for only 12' team^* ^District 15 
had low ratios with 16 SBSTs £o 22-2 ' refer rals,* However, members of 
SBSTs , in pis£rict 15 stated that they we re understaffed; th^j could 
not possibly do an effective jstMpiless more teams e^iste4 so that 
each team could have more time in th£ school to of fee ^preventive 

- » r 

services to regular students. As ^^March 1981', no §BST is assigned 

Although the budgeted distribution of ^BSTs#is questionable, it 

shoul<J be remember^sfN^hat, in total, there are ; not enough teams tc? 

go around and do an adequate job* A fairer allocation of SBSTs may 

be found when more staff are added* If *the budget request for FY , *82 

• r - 

is granted and 2^f additional teams are added, then the B^ard of 

Education must address what kinds of criteria will be usee? to assign 

these t^eam^ in as fair a* way as possible* 

7 ' > ,< • \-"~ ' * 

Recommendations * \ k 

V • * x < - 

As additional SBSTs are aofled, the Board of Education must assign 
them in an equitable manner * \ ^ 

1" Also, since guidance counselors ft lay ap imp$r\ant role in ^ 

s - • *m * 

special educatiqur^and are in soar ce supply, an etrort should, be ' sjt 



made to ^coordinate the service ac*4y^^^> of itinerant* special 



education guidance counselors*^ ^urtSarmpre, the activities of_, 
■ : ' 1 ; 1 ? * 

regulay guidance counselors and special education counselors should 

- ** « . 

be coordinated so tfrat aril children receivfe -appropriate guidance 
services * ' - • ' ,\ x * ^ 



i 
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D. Instruction , . # 

r 

Findings ► '.*'"' D t , 

The distribution of teachers budgeted for/special education 
programs reflects' the distribution Of £ne types' of handicapped 
students in tljf community school districts* * 

Instruction for handicapped students' has been divided into two 
major divisions: regionalized classes and citywide classes ahd 
schools. Regionalized classes are all those classes in elementary, 
junior high van^/ high schdols under supervision of thte^six DSE regions. 
The students placed in these classes are those v^Lth physical jlUndicaps, 
most of those wit]* emotional handicaps and the retarded students. 
Low-incidence programs , such^as trtie autistic and Teacher-Mom stadents, 
^remain centralized because there are* too few students ,to pl^ce these 
programs in every district. All the '.special education schools , such ^ 
as 4or tlje emotionally handicapped, are placed in the ci<tywiap » 
division and remain centralized, in addition to the low-incidena§ 
programs and the special, school, resource room programs -have ^ls& 
remained centralized-. 

There are several budgfet coo^^^ich contain these instructional 

programs: . , \ % 

„Ta^.e* 1,5 



Budget for Instructional Services * \ . 




Budget Code . 


• 

Program 


PS $ Amount 


% of PS 


# of Staff 


• 3703 


Regionalized Classes 


$77,175,663 


. 30.05% • 


4,4Q3 


3705 


Citywide Classes 


54,5^9,606 


25.16 


2,971 


3713 


Hearing, Vision 






i 

1,2^7 


s 


• Speech Classes 


20,286/698 


7.9 


3715. 


^knejric Resource Rooms 1&> 638/034 


*'7.3 


1,529 


380 5 


Preplacement Classes 


5^8,347 


^.21 


28 








^70.62 





% of PS 256,783,435 
NSE-3/2 „ ' • 



In tjj^ budget , teacher .positions follow theT child. The more • 

handicapped students in a district or high school, the more teachers 

there are budgeted. If *these budgeted teacher lines are divided 

into programs offered for students with various handicapping condi- 

tiorfsju the distribution reflects, the distribution of the types of 

handicapped students, except for related "servic'e£. In order to, < 

control for size of the handicapped population, the, districts have , 

been grouped accordiag^o size in Chart 4. The next two graphs 
* • 
chart the number of teachers in each of the districts. 

Resource allocations for -three types of services are ^reflected 

in Chart Sz ~ 

1) generic resource, rooms, budget code 3715; 

2) ^ itinerant speeds teachers, budget c©de 3713; ✓ 
5) related services, budget code 36"l3, 

The number of teachers budgpted for generic resource rooms 
reflects the .current distribution of students ,in generic resource 
rooms. CSD 5, 9 and 'have few teachers budgeted for resource, 
rooms. Itinerant speech teachers on the other hand are fairly 

-J f 

evenly distributed from group to group. The related services as 

I - . 7 

a group are poorly budgeted in District 12, 11 and 21 even when ' 

compared ta^di strict s of similar size. * 

I^Chart 6, there are three types of services: 

1) • HC-30 physically handicapped population, budget code 3703; 

0 2) . emotionally handicapped, budget code 3703; 

3) educable mentally retarded, budget code 370 3. v 

i 

95 
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Again, these budgeted' lines follow the type of handicapping 

conditions. CSD 10 serves a small population*. of emotionally ' 

• 0 

handicapp>3d children and ther'efdre has few teachers budgeted 
for the emotionally handicapped. Similarly, District 26 has 
identified few handicapped* children, as mentally retarded and - 
therefore few teachers are* budgeted for this population. 
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Ho 



3715 
generic 
resource* 
rooms 



I i 



if*} 

ihi 



3713 

itinerant 

speech 

teachers 



INCH • 7 X 10 l»**HFS 
R CO *, 



O ^6 0700 - C) "^O 

3.613 r, ' •* Cha^i" C / 

related J \s ourc e: / 1 

services j teachers budgeted: Board of Education as of 11/17/80. 

Size of" handicapped population: Board of Education 
; ras of 10/31/80. \\\-{\- i "A ' 



J I. 



: i \ \ 



NUMBER OF TEACHERS ^UDGETED IN BUDGET (X)DES 3715, '3713, ai^d 3613 




i 



«0 



P 



# ti h to is> . n si 

E F 



3703 

teachers for | 
brain injured I 
students (UC-30), 



3703 > * 

m HE it 

teachers for 5pp c 3/03 



emotionally 
handicapped 
students 



\ 



classes, for 
educable mentally 
retarded' students 



Source : 

teachers budgeted: Board of Education as of 11/17/3 
size of .handicapped population: Board of Education 
as o % f" 10/31/80. 
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E. District Budgets 
Findings- 

Funding allocations to the districts for coverage in 
special education programs are complex. Depending on 
the type of handicapped student served/ The responsi- 
bility for teacher coverage of classes shifts between, 
the Division of Special Education and the Community 
School. Districts. Emotionally handicapped/ neurologically 
impaired emotionally handicapped/ and Track IV students . 
are dismissed one period earlier because the State law 
reqtiirement for a full day is claimed to be met by 
instructing these students during lunch. ^ ' 

Funds for teacher fioverage of classes in special education 
programs are allocated to the districts each year in far too 
complicate^ a manner. ^Coverage* xs funds - fo^ preparation, adminis- 
trative and duty free lunch periods when teachers are not required 
to be in: the classroom. These funds are allocated through Module 
5 of the community school district allocation formulae and equal 
$13,255/079. 

i j. Preparation and administrative period coverage ; * 

The responsibility for coverage shifts from DSE to the districts 
depending upon the type of handicapped as illustrated in Table 16. % 



There are the following problems with this arrangement: 

/ 

(a) CEH, NIEH and Track IV students are dismissed one period 
earlier by 2:0,0 o^ 2:15« The state law requirement of a full school 
day is met by instructing these students during- lunch . This means 
that no coverage of preparation periods is paid because the teachers 
can take their preparation periods at the end^f the day, when handi- 
capped students are ^t there. However^ this practice deprives the 
children of a full school day and of a lunch break. The State 
Education Department and \he Xork City Comptroller have both 

NSE-3/2 



noted this practice in recent audits • Continuing the practice would 

violate the April plan under the requirements of the Jose_PV case* 

(b) As shown in Table 16 the community school districts afcce. 
t 1 

not' responsible' for all coverage of classes within their schools. 
*The division of responsibility between DSE and the districts follow 
no rational pattern, which disrupts planning'&nd creates, confusion*^ 

) 

at' th'e local school level. It is also difficult to hold anyone , ' 
accountable for failure to cover a class under > such circumstances. 



< -J 
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^ ^ \ Stable le 



V 



Coverage Responsibility oft Preparation and AdAinistratioh Periods * 



1 

Coverage' Responsibility^ 
Division of Special Education. 



Division of Special Education/ 
Districts 



Districts** 



Typie of Special gducatioa Class 

Te^dh^r^Mora » ! " ' . 
Autistic fc 

Trans it ional - v , 

^CfiH.- junior £i<5h (Ciass'es for 

the Emotionally Handicapped - p 
T&e "A*** Classes) , ; 
ASTC ' ^ - I 

All Occupational Training^Jpenters 

CEH (Type "A" Classes) -Elementary 
' (Special Education provides coverage 
for every twd classes, i*e., 2, 4, 6, 
etc.; where odd number of clasps • 
ofccut/ districts provide coverage 
for one cjass, special education -tfie 
balance, e^g. , 5 elementary CEH 
^classes, district covers y class, 
Special Education covers 4i) { _ 

(Health Conservation - 1©) 



HC-10 
HC-20 
HC-30 
NIEH 



( Neurological ly Impaired and 
* Emotionally Handicapped) 
(EdUcable Mentally Retarded) 
(EMR - Delayed Learner). 
(Trainable Mentally Retarded! 



EMR 

EMR-DL 
TMR 
Track IV 

Doubly Haridicapped (Formerly "Multiple 

Handicapped) 
Visually Handicapped * 
Hearing Handicapped 
: "Readiness . 



sgrle 



* Pupils in CEHf NIEH arid Track' IV program^ are sgrheduled for instruc- 
f 'tion/during part of their lunah period and are dismissed one period 
earlier. For these glasses, the special, education classroan teacher's 
duty-free lunch period requires teacher coverage; preparation' periods, 
taken" at the end of tha> day, require no coverage. . ^ 



** Special education unit teachers (crisis Intervention teasers; 
provide 5 periods of coverage per week to special education 
classes in their assigned school. % * 
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.'• * v <2. Duty-Free Lunch . • 

* , t Lunches for. special education students of^en require coverage 
by parAprofessionaJs. QfLstricts hav^, been allocated funds for para- 
professional coverage in these ca£es. Funds are al^o aljjpated to the 
-districts Jqz ^.teacher coverage for those classes In which ljmch and 
instruction are combined so that special education- teachers have* a 

duty-free lunch. Table, 17 documents .the^ responsibilities of lunch 

<• ^ 
coverage either by the districts or the Division.' 

The problem with this arrangement is that' many classes (HC-10 - , , 

HC-20,.HC-30, ,EMR, T^IR, Readiness) are in schools in which the 

M ' *" "* ' ' • ."•.*' 

principals al£^ady *have#responsibilities for coverages of* preparation 

'and administrative periods, b^ut .not for %inch. * This often results 

in confusion, failure to cover, ,and general "fitelc of smooth plctfining 

and continuity . ** Also, it. is 'impos^Lle at" the present time to 



au£lt the pr$>p$£ allocation of *coveragei^unlja3s responsibility 
fest^in^oi^ place y • » K 0* 



Recommendations 
c 



- Responsible £or»all coverage'/ with* the* possible exception 'of 
low-incidence classes, mu#Pbe vested in one, place. Sharing coverage * 
pesponslbiliti«s for special education classes impedes continuity 
V and tjig auditing of resources allocations . ' 

" Ld's^jnda. vidua l\ Education Plan dictates otherwise*, 

-p. ~ m — ; 

students should have a full school day and a separate lunch^eriod 
' with other studetn^. Compliance with the April plan under the 
Jose. P. case should.be monitored to insure this. 

.1 * 
• 14)3 , , r , 

• .-' "* — \ •; , • * 
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Lunch Coverage 

Module 5 
Paraprofessional 



Module 5 
Teacher* 



TABLE 17 



Duty-Free Lunch Coverage 



sjal Education Class 



ac-30 (Health Conservation - Elementary 

EMR-DL * (Educable Mentally ^Retarded - Decayed 

* Learner) - Elementary 6 
ReaiLines.s - Elementary % „ 



CEH 



NIEH 



Track IV 



(Type "A M Class) (Classes for the 

Emotionally Handicapped) 

t * 

(Neurologically Impaired and 
Entotionally Handicapped) 



Special Education** 



BC-X.Q 
' HC-20 
flC-30 
EMR 

EMR-DL 

Readiness 

TMR 



(Health /Conservation ) 
Junior High 

(Educable Mentally Retarded), 
Jutnior High ; 
Junior 'High 

(Trainable Mentally Retarded) 



Multiple* Handicapped 
Visually Handicapped 
bearing Handicapped 
Teacher*iMqAs 
• Autistic 
Trans ij 



Q« , 

ASTCl 




Occupational Training Centers) 



• * Pupils in CEH, ttlEH and Track IV programs are scheduled for instruc- 
tion during part qf their lunch period and are dismissed one period 
earlier. ¥ For these classes, the* special education classroom teacher's 
duty-free* lunch |>eriod requires teacher coverage; preparation periods, 
taken at the end.fo the day, require no coverage. 

** Supervision 'requirements beyond normal school levelfe will .be determined 
exclusively by the Division of Special Education.' Staff to meet these 



needs will Be pro\ji4ed by that -Division 



r 
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,F. High Schools y. /• 

■* # 

Findings • ' S ' > 

• The division of Special Education and tfre Division of 
Hi gh ? Schools (DHS) Ishare yllfieN^eponsibilities of over- 

• seeing special educatioii in theN^igh schools according 
• to no apparent divisionybased on nefe^s or capabilities « 
Although^DSE staffs the s|fe<^al educatlbn classe^ir 
tShe'high schools, DSE and DHS^lTStse^upermsory and 
administrative duties • In return for thisXfund^^rf e 
allocated, to the high schools through the higfTschool 
allocation formulae in a piecemeal approach through the 
use of (1) a small unit allotment based on the previous 
year's "special education, register; '(2) the curriculum 
index which aff^^ts both staff and supplies (OTPS); and 

- (3) special education teachers in regular classrooms. 
• • Next year a fourth allocat^e^will be .funded through an 

additional $200 per capita allotment in the unit * * . 

alloc^tiqji. > " ^ 

Tt*e Division of High Schools has 93 schools with special educa- 
tion classes j^erving many different types of handicapped students in 
-a yarietyof settings. Students are in segregated settings or fuily 
integrated settings. The Jtumber of special education students ranges 
from enough to fill one or two classes to more than a dozen classes, 
* which makes special education the largest department in some high 
schools. The problem facing the Board of Education is how to plan, % 
and implement a special education program for such a variety of 
students in such diverse settings.* 

The Divisions of *Spe^1d^Education and High Schools share the 
responsibilities of 'overseeing special education in the high schools. 
This is not an easy relationship. DSE allocates the, staff for the 



special education classes which includes teachers, paras^ 



r 

specif 



education guidance counselors, and school-based support yteams. Super- 
vision of special education teachers is shared by ti^Jiigh school 
principals and DSE through itinerant ^ipervisors . Supervision of 

A other staff is the responsibility of DSE which again is accomplished 

~ ■ * 
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by itinerant supervisors. Such, joint 'supeJHPion is not easy to 



implement, particularly whe*x% special educatiSn is growing quickly 
in the high : schools^* and high school staff ^ faced with mounting 
staff reductions -because of dpcliriigg enrollment, must ^cppe > with a 
growing department in their nu£st» * Almost all hjigh schools have 
designated a staff person frfera the regular 'education to either/ be a 
liaison with special education staff or be the principal's designee to 
shaCre responsibility for the program. ^Some'.Jiigh spools have a good 
relationship with the special^ education *staff, including schools where 



special education staff comprise,, a full department in the high school* 
> 

Other high schools have a more segregated pattern of ^relationships. 

Until recently, the Divisions of High -Schools, 'and Special Education 
had no regular channel 'of communi#kion to ^enable coordination • They - 
are 'currently in the midst of» *agreeiVg upoi\'the appointment of 35 on- 
site spedial education supervisor^ for whonf both Divisions are jointly 

• * *. " 1 

responsible. It is hoped that th^ appointment of on-site .supervisory 



stJif f will alleviate tensions' between regular education' and special 
education in the high schoolsU 

The high\schodls receive resources in two ways: (1) Each 
high school with special education classes receives staff necessary 
for these' classes from DSE: ( 2 l^unds jjare also allocated to the 
, Division High Schools' through tl^ highjpchool allocation formulae.' 



These* funds are quite small and in effect have come throng a,^ 



piecemeal approach df meeting the «costs of -the- handicapped and 
as a result of clear policy -decisions * These funds are, used at the 
discretion of the principal ami t^re is no 'sep&rate accountihg pro- 
cedure for this. The funds are based upon the number of handicapped 
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students in special education classes and* in mainstreamed glasses 
in* the high-^cjiool from the previous te^rm. m + 

The Division of High Schools "operates with a unit allocation 

y r ■ . ' \ * . . ' 

system father *than a s dollar allocation. One unit equals one 
teacher of average salary for one semester. Other types of* staff 

are either more or less than t^hat <5ne unit -depending upon the, cost 

— » « 

of the staff. For ^example, school secretaries are >63 of a unit; 

* _ •/ 
guidance counselors "are 1.14 units. The per capita allocation for 

- •> J * • . 

• f * 

special education students is .04. 

j * .. 

^ Table 18 lists the number of handicapped students* in Spring '80. 

andfFall f 80 for .each high .school which generated part of a unit for 

that scho61's use. ^ 

- 'Table 18 

' High School Special Education Registers an^/jnit Allocations 

# of -Sp. Ed. Stud, /init # of Sp. Ed. Stud. 



High School 


Spring 79-80 






80-81 


Fall 80-81 


<** 

BROOKLYN 

• 














Abraham Lincoln « 


iio 








.49 


140 


Alex. Hamilton ( a 


51 








.23 


117 *" 


Bay Ridge 










.17 


56 


Boys and Girls 


97 • 








.43 


114 


Brooklyn 'Tech. 


.-*► ■* 












Bushwick* 


. 49 








.22 


86 


Canarsie , 


121 








.54 


146 


Clara Barton 










.19 


87 


East New York 


35 








.16 


65 


Eastern Dis'tri^Qt 












15 


Edward R. Murrow-. 


274 








1.21 


331 . 


Eli. Whitney 


. 124, 




* 




.55 


209 


Erasmus Hall 


50 








.22 * 


«53 


Fort Hamilton 


33 








.15 


44 


F.D« Roosevelt 
. Franklin K. lane 


53' 
70 • 








.24 
. # 31 


77 
91 


Geo. WestinghouseL 


111 








.50 


131 


Geo. W. Win gate 


■99 








.44 


99 


James Madison 










.61 


167 


John Dewey ^ 


28 


% 




* 


.12 


S.8 






11 


3 
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Table 18 (cont'd) 




# of Sp. Ed. Stud. 
Spring 79-80 



Unit # of 3p.£ r d.Stu4. 
-80-81 *Pall 80-81 



BKO6KLYN (cont'd) 

Johy Jay 
Lafayette 
Midwood 
New Utrecht 
Prospect Heights 
Samuel J* Tilden 
Sarah -Hale 4 
Sheepshead Bay 
South Shore , 
Thomas Jefferson, 
Wm. E. Grady 
Wm. H. Maxwell 



QUEENS 



Andrew Jackson 
August Martin 
Bayside 

Be^tch* Channel * 

Benj. N. Cardozo 

Far Rockaway 

flushing 

,For*st Hill% ■ 

Francis Lewis - 

Grove r ^Cleveland 

Hillcrest ' * 

Jamauica- 

John Adams 

John Bowne 

Long Island City' 

Martin Van Buren 

Newtown 

Queens 

Richmond Hill 
Springfield Gardens 
Thomas A. Edison 
William C. Bryant 

/ 



124 
122 
22 

62 > 
149 

59 
137 
U4 / 

47 

35 : 

21 



26 
74 
87 
82' 
- 76 
124 
145 
101 
139 
56 

12a 

.55 
63 
23 
64, 

144 
46 
69 

105 
93 
48 



.55* 


151' 


V 54 


137 


• 10 


41 


• 33 




• a / 


103 

1 v J 


• 66 


191 


• 27 * 


71 


,61 


156 


• 59 


166 


• ,21 


70 


• 16 . 


£0 

W 




• 


.11 


~~~~~ 

- 27 


.33 




.39 


141 


.36 . 


111 


.34 m 


157 


.55 * 


171 


.65 


154 


.45 


, t 124 


• 62 




.25 


10 7 


.57 


161 


# .25 


56 


.28 


65 


'.11 \ 


29 


.28" ' 


82 


.49 


177 


• 64 


198 


.20 


51 


.31 


97 


•".47- 


149 


.42 • 


128 


.21 


40 



9 

ERIC 
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TaiJle-18 (cont'd) 



^ # of Sp. Ed. Stud. Unit # of Sp. Ed. Stud. 

, High School Spring 79-80 80-81 Fall 80-81 

MANHATTAN 

\ - 

Art & Design , » • 16 

Benjamin Franklin 81 » .36 103 

Chas. E. Hughes 146 - .65 J 146 _ 

Fashion Industries 40 - .18 6; 

George Washington V131 / .58 146 

' Julia RiAimarf .49 „ 134 ^ 

Louis D. Brandeis 139 _ .62 -143* 

Manhattan 62 .27 87 

Martin L. King Jr*. • 100 .44 109 

v Murry Bergtraui* / 2 4 .11 29 

N.Y. Printing ' * 61' .27 ' 84 

Norman Thomas 4 40 . .18 51 

Park West -89 .40 111 . 

Seward Park 97 ' .43' 91 
i \ 



ERLC 



BRONX , - 

Adiai.Stevinso* 197 # .8,0 222 

Alfred E. Smith ,47 i&l s * 60 

Columbds v .67 204 

DeWit* Clinton V ~ ' 125 . .56 t 17a 

Evahder^Childs m 110 % .49 

ijarry S. Truman 148' *65 173 

Herbert Lehman J 151- . .67 . 194 

James Jfcnroe v / * "117 1 * .52 155 

John F. Kennedy 173 .77 ' 204 

Morris 106 .47 159 

Samuel Gompers * 67 .30 . 116 

South Bronx "33 k vl5 60 

Theo. Roosevelt , 147 .65 « 203 

Walton - * • 131 .58 167 

WilUam H. Taft „ 124 '.55 155 



STATEN ISLAND 
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Curtis " , \ \ 44. .19 \ 68 

New Dorp 51 " ..23 \ . * 56 

Port Richmond 47 - .21 ^ 68 

Ralph McKe<§ * 106 ^ .47 98 

\> Susan E. Wagner \ *128 ' / .57 



s in almost ev^ry case more^rfcapdicapped students were present in 
the higt\%chool in the f al4. than the previous spring. However\ the 
Unit the, high 'scfro^. receives is based upon last spring's register. 
This results in a smaller ,unit than if an* estimated register for 
the fall*were used, £n estimated register would be cpijpistent 
with the high ^school formula as %whole. 

* The high schools receive 'additional parts of a unit in yet 
another way /t^hfough the curriculum index. The number o/ units 
each high school rec«ive& varies according *to four basic elements: 

. f 

a) estimated register based on the previous term's 

register adjusted by removing all Long-Term Absentees. 
The register does not include 1 special education 
students *except for those/ served in resource nooms. 

h) percent of pupils reading two or, more years below 
grade level (PSE**/. ,J • 

cy curriculum index which is the average daM/ number 
' of subjects taken bj^ students, veighted for con- ' 

> tractual 4 class size maximums. ' ~ ' 

d) average class size % of 31.5 students. ^ f 

The curriculum' index is the average daily nujpber of subjects 

* « 
taken by all students in regular' classe^ including mainstreamed 

harviiMpgpd students, weighted for contractual class size maxirrftims ; 

It is calculated through a fraction: 

* » 9 

m 

* * 

# of subjects taken by all students 
(including mainstreamed handicapped students) 

high school Register * • 

(no handicapped students included) f 

116 
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Including mainstreamed students in the numerator results* in; a*' * 

v \* 
slightly inflated curriculum index and more funds for the schools 

Mainstreamed handicapped students receive additional heljs^tjiroug 

the use of special education teachers in regular* classes. Special 

education teachers must give coverage to* regular higji school* 

classes in exchange for* the 'growing number* of handicapped students 

being mainstreamed* The current formula is one cgverag£ of a ; 

* • •< * * «• - 

regular; high school class by a special education teacher for •* 
every 34< classes in which handicapped students are mains treated. 

* / & s 

Thus, there are at least three^ methods by which high schools 
receive ynits oi dollars for their special education populations: 
^a partial .unit through a special education^' component , th6 curriculum 
ir^ex which affects both staffing units and OTPS, and coverages. 

• * . - • 4 

Next school year a $200 per capita allotment will be a .fourth method 
through which high schools receive resources for special education 

* m 4 

students. 

These allotment patterns raise a basic policy issue tha^/ must, 
be resolved. What* are the funding needs of the high schools as they 
participate in .the education of handicapped students? Such a 
question cannot be 'answered antil BE establishes what services the 



.high schools are responsible ^or as compareA^o the DSE. Once 



4 , ; 

these policy decision are made, then the policies can be imple- 
mented through rational system of. allocation. - , \ 



Recommendat 



lationC^ 



I The Board of Education must make major policy decisions to 
determine the needs of handicapped students in the high schools 
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and who will be responsible for nfeeting those needs and monitoring 

the services/ the Division of Special Education or the Division of 

High Schools . After" these decisions have been made, resources can 

f 

be allocated acc6rdin<jf to "a more rational system * 

G« Transportation «. w 

Findings ' * 4 

^ § s i 

25.7% of all students with handicapping conditions are^ 
• served outside the home district.. Most are bused. Th e 
Bo^rd of Education expects to bus 39/008 students 'by 
May 1981 for a cost of approximately $1G1 million. 
District^ with a high space utilization rate have a ^ 
greater tendency* to send ^students outside the distr4ct 
for services. Conversely, districts with a lcfo space 
utifization rate tend to serve students from outside 
the distrifct. 4 However, this simple relationship does 
not explain all busing patterns. Some districts send ' 
out arid fc«Jce in equivalent numbers of students^ The 
greatest percentage of students served outside the home 
district in programs fdr the neurological ly impaired 
emotionally handlpjpped. $.6% of all students with 
^ learning disabilities in thfe city are served in gerferic 
res£>ur£e rooms outside the home district* 

Last year in. FY 1980/ 35/000 handicapped students were bused fof 
a total cdst of $96 "million. This year the BE expected to bus 39,000 
handicapped students by May for probably $101 million. Although busing 

<t > 

patterns themselves have not been obtained, it is possible to establish 
the number of handicapped students served outside of their home district 
through DSE's data v hank. Hpst of these children arts. bused* EPP has 

examined where students £re served compared to wherQ they live. 

■» 

25.7% of ap.1 handicapped students in District 1 through 32 are 
served outside their home districts. The regional breakdown is as 
folldws: • > 
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Region ^ 



Percent of handi9apped 
students served outside 
the home district 1 



Manhattan 29.0 

Queehs f 28.7 ' 

Brooklya West * \ 28.4 , 

Bronx j 26.0 

Brooklyn Bast * • * 22^.9 ' 

Staten Isia'nd ^ 4.6 

The original reason for serving handicapped students outsid^ 

the home district was that certain special education programs in the 



ux^avai] 



home district were either available or fully enrolled. However, 
with the growth of special education, more classes are 4ffered«for 

r • 

handicapped students throughout the districts cind the need for students 
to be served outside the home district is not as great. Part of the 
meaning of the "least restrictive environment " requirement is that 
children should be educated as close to home ,as possible. Under the 
Jose P. April plan, the Board has agreed to find home district place- 
ments for September *where requested and possible for children, now sent 
outside their home districts. 

t • 

An examination of where handicapped students are served reveals 

J> . , ( . . 

certain patterns. Onp obvious pattern iTs that districts with a high 

^ — \ 

spac6 utilization rate hav*e a greater tendency to sead handicapped 

I / 
students out of the district to be served. These districts are also 

Ik 0 

less likely to take in handicapped students from outside the district. 
» 

For example, District 6 with the highest utilization*rate in Manhattan 
(109^3%*) sends 48% of its handicapped population outside. the district. 
Brooklyn District 17 sends 50% of its handicapped population outside - 
of the district. District 17's space utilization rate is also the 
highest in the borough, ,102.9%. 



* Board of Education, Enrollment Capacity Utilization, September 1980. 
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y Conversely , districts with a low utilization rate are more 
lively to serve handicapped students from outside the district. 
District 26 in Queens with a 54.1% space utilization rate serves 
1,974 handicapped students from outside the district* 

However, the number of handicapped students served outside the 
hom* district .does^ npt consistently correlate to the space utilization 



rate in the home ^ district. , For example, 58% of th§~ handicapped 
students served in District *3 live outside the district, but the 
space utilization rate for the district is not particularly ^ow, t 
66.9%. The. space utilization rate £6* District 28 is rather jhigh 
at 81.5%, yet 35^% of ali handicapped students served in the 
district do not\live 'in the district. District 29 in Queens sends 
the largest* numbir of handicapped students of any school district 
outside the district for services. 1,185 handicapped students are 

sent outside District 29 for -services which represents 47.8% of 

• ■ ' C 

the total handigapped population living in the district. The space 

utilization rate for District 29 is 86.1%. which, though high, is 
not- the highest *rat% for a district in Queens. 

^hree districts send out and take in equivalent numbers of handi- 
capped students. District 10 serves, 766 ^tudents from outside the 
district and seniis 790 students living in the district outside the 
district for services. The same' is true for Districts 11 and 18. 
The available data do not suggest an explanation for this pattern* 

Some district^ exchange stents in the same handicap classification, 
•* 

again for no^appaltent reason. 

The types of handicapped students served outside the home 
district were examined to determine if certain districts were or ^ / 

, . . ■ 120 
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were riot serving a particular type of handicapped child. Table 19 
iiidicates the percentaffe of learning disabled, neurologically 
impaired emotionally .handicafped, HC-30\ (brain injured) , and emo- 
tionally handicapped students served outside the home district of 
the total handicapped population in each category living in the 
district. . , 

Table 19 ■> , 

The Percentage of .Handicapped Students Served 



t 



Outside the H&me District by Region ^ 7 





Learning 




•* 


(A Classes ) 


Region 


Disabled 


NIEH 


HC-30 


EH 


Manhattan 


6.2% 


* 

26.7% 


20. % 


18.4% 


Bronx' 


2.8% 


19.2% 


10.2% 


14.2% 


Brooklyn Wes>^ 


6.7% - 


24. % 


15.7% ' 


1/7% 


Brooklyn Sa)st 


7.1%, 


\ 12.1% 




7.9% 


Queens 


5.3%. 


23.3% 

* 


13. % 


16.4% 
p> 


Average 


5.6% 


20.1% 
f 


12'. % 


0 

13.1% 

* > • 


Source: Board 


of Education, PSE Data 


Bank, Pupil 


P 

DistributiQn 


by Program as of 


10/31/80. 







For every handicap- category excep^the learning disabled, a 
greater percentage of students are served outside the home district 
in Manhattan than in any other borough. School districts in Queens 
and" Brooklyn West also send a greater percentage .of students out- 
side the home district to'be served than the average boroughwide 
percentage for most programs. In most programs, school districts 

t 
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in the Bronx and Brooklyn East send *iess than the* average citywide 
percentage of students outside the home district to be served, * s \ 
The greatest percentage, 20,1%, of handicapped students served- 



outside the home district are in programs for the neurologically * 
impaired emotionally hanaicapped (<NIEH ) • Citywide/ 13.1% of all 
emotionally handicapped (Eli) students in M A Classes" are served 
outside the home district. The pattern of districts > that send <yit 
or take injn^ny neurologically impaired emotionally handicapped** 

=app<$d $£ucfeni 



and emotionally handicapped $tud§nts continues for the HC-30 (brain 



injured) populatip/a. 

*, * 
Only 5.£% pf all learning disabled students in the boroughs are 

y served outside the home district. The districts that stand out as 
*■ * • * 

sending out or taking in many learning' disabled students are" in Queens. ♦ 



Districts 29 anc^28 send 83 and 40 learning disabled, students respec- 
tively outside the district to. be* served*. Districts 25 and 26 serve 



di 



60 and 90 learning dj^ji&ed students respectively from outside the" 



district*. There ia^ little reason for the learning disabled students 
to be served outside the home districts With the rapid development 
of generic resource rooms throughout the districts/ a place for 

the .learning disabled child within the home district should be 

. * , f • • o *- 

accessible* ms ^» 

/* 

^ Recommendatiops ¥ 
Special education staff should try to return special students 



served outside 



their home district back. to the home district where 

— i • > r 



appropriate programs exist in the home district ^and travel training 



has been provided. Times of articulation/ when a child progresses 
NSE-3/2 



from elementary to junior or junior high t f o high school or 
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\ ' * . . . 

when his /her Individual Education Plan is reviewed are ideal to 

# . » * r 

return the child to &ie home district # Parents should be solicited 

for their approval to, bring their child^n^ack^o the home .district 

* '# « . V 

for services. The rapicft growth of generic resource rooms in the 

districts 'which serve students with learning disabilities^ should 

provide students access to a resource room ir\ the home distrii 



As other special education programs proliferate , the need to send 
all types of students with handicapping conditions outside the home 

ft 

districtfor services should decrease. 



J- 
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CHAPTJER V 
Where tfte Dollars Are Going 



1,984 



9 

.ERIC 



As of May 1, 1981 , there were 1,984 Vacancies 6f the DSE. 
A micj-year projected surplus was reallocated to funTS: one- 
time expenditures at the Board but was^lot used for special 
education services because DSE did >not request a budget 
modification. 

How' dollars 'are budgeted and how dollars are spent are sometimes 
quite different/ Budgets are based upon projections; actual alloca- 
tionfif- are based upon reality. Although it is not possible to trace 




actual expenditures of Special eduqatiOn programs in each school, we 

<■ 

can vfeace the filled positions in different budget codes; 

cte budgeted positions compare to those actually filled 

*0 < * 

the division of Special Education? As of May*l, 1981, there 

i ^ 

were the following fil4ed positions: ^ 

Table 20 

# . Headcount - 5/1/81 

A « * Budgeted tfs. Filled _ - 



'Filled Positions 
Budgeted R Bank H Bank 
Portions Pedagogues Admin. 



Total, 

Filled Vacancies 



DSE 



13, 128 



10,714 



430 " 



11,144 



1,984 



Y 



Source: BE Business and Administf ation, Headcount Summary., Payrolls ^ 
as of 5/1/81. ** - 

The chart on the following page indicates the number of full-time 
steff on payroll in each budget code, the q$pt of that staff, ajid th e 
percentage- of PS (Personnel) each code takes. Please note that this % 
chart reflects only the payroll for the R bank (pedagogues) and the 
H bank (administrators) ; paraprofessional and per diem staff are not^ 
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Source: 



CHART* 7 
DSE PAYROLL- 



J 



Headcount Summary by \f! A» , Budget Code, Line Number*and Payroll Bank from the Pentax Tape, 
R Bank 4/30/81, H Bank 4/24/81* ' ^ # 
' ' ' ' • ^ 
% PS of RMpedagogues) and ^ (Administrators)' Banks; $212,945,141 . a \ 



\ 



| -Executive Director 
I Budget Code: 2001 
I " Staff: 15 
| $413,596 
| ' .19% ■ 



I 



I 



(Office of Program „ Development | 
|.& Review , Budget Code: 3721 1 
1 Staff: 33* $813,621 „* »38%j 



T 



| Office of Instructional ^Programs / | 
|& Support Services ' Btudget Cbde : 20021 
| (includes administratora for related | 
I services) Staff? 10 , $29fr;521 . # 14%| 



I 



L , ' 

|0fflqe of Finance and! 
I Management Budget) 
J Code; 2101 Staff i* 79 | 
| $1,441,756 ^8% : [ 



i ; - 

I Hearing Office | 
| Budget pbde: 2105 j 
jst^ff: 9 $151,4131 
I ,07% * | 



r 



oo 

I 



I Field Services ^ A | 
I Budget Code: 3/01 .( 
1 (includes regional" of f ices J 
|& administrators for city- 1 
I wide programs) £fcaff: 47 | 
|$1,108 , ,20S .52% I 



I 



I Generic Resource Room 
|Program ^Budget Code: 3715 
((includes administrators and 
| teachers ) r Staff: 868 -# 
I ^15,511,829 7.28%, 



| Related Services Budget 

| Code: 3613^ (includes 

| occupational and physical |r 

| therapists,, guidance counselors , 

| nurses^ an^K clerical staff) _- v 

j Staff : * 283 $7,013,197 3^29% 



I 

| School Based * J 
I Support Teams * I* 
(Budget Code: 3801. * \^ 
1 ( includes regional 1 e 
I offices) Staff »*60 j 
| $1,201,717 '.56% ' j 



I 



| Regionalized Classes 
| Budget Code: '3703 
| (includes teachers 
land site supervisors) 
IStaff: 4,44i 
j $78,880, 124 37.04% 



'I 



3705) 



Jcitywide Classed and 
| schools Budget Code: 
| (includes teachers and | 
|6upervisor6) Staff :* 2,570 j 
( $51,869,634 ; 24.36%. J 



I Speech Vision and He.aring' 
J Resource Room Adhiinistra- 
jtion B.udget Code: 3711 

I Staff:- 20 $419,506* . 2% 



| Preplacemeajb Classes I 
Y * Budget Code: 3805 | 
( Stafft 18 j?339,270 .15% | 



| Speech Visi6n and Hearing 
| Resource Room Teachers 
J Budget Code: 3713 
IStaff ■JBMP $15 ? 394,836 
17^235 



ff 



* | School Based Suppprt Teams I 
•'^Budgets' Codq : 3803 ' |- 

| (includes clinical super- T 

* | visors ,y committees on the I 

* « * * #p- « ■ 
| handicapped, and district I 

j managers) ' Staff: 1*,6^6 T 

j $33,885,970 1^%91% j 
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| CejitreLl Support "(sabbatical. | 
Iposi'tions) Budget? Code : 2103| 
I Staff: 169 $4,209,946 1.99% | 
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included. In several codes,. the sum of total»positions on payroll 
plus' vacancies do not equal '* total budgeted positions indicating the 
discrepancies between the initial, budget and planned expenditures by 
the end of the ye^r. 

To a large extent , these vacancies , combined 'with the slower-" 
**tha»-anticipated evaluation and placement rate, accounted for the 
I>SE projected budget surplus which emerged midyear. In February 
1981, EPP proposed reallocation of funds for one-rtime expenditures 
which ^would meet several demonstrated special education needs. 
(See^Appendix C). However, DSE never requested these, or any other 
reallocations of "the Board's Budget office and thus lost the *oppor- 

tunity to- make use of avaflable funds. 

• v 1 * 
B." Administration & Supervision 

p * » « 

F indings » 

- • * * . t 

There were 102 vacant budget positions in administrative and 
* supervisory ' personnel. The approved budget for DSE included 
123 more positions than appear on the April payrolls. Some 
of these vacancies exist, for establishment pf regional offices 
which are only 'partially staffed. However, payrolls for some 
units exceed budgets. Some of these have fewer staff than 
budgeted, but at higher, salaries. 

The total administrative costs for regional offices was $2.24 
million by November 1980. Costs range from $26 to $46 per 
pupil in the regional offices. 

Table 21 compares payrolls to the November btfdget for adminis- 
trative offices at DSfi. Table 22 compares payroll to the budget afe 
modified by May 1 , 1981 . s ) 

Patterns of expenditures vs. budgets are erratic. Although, in 
general, administrative offices aifc understaffed, with a total of 123 
fewer positions than budgeted, in several cas^s salaries, and hence, 

NSE-4/1 
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total expenditures ,^x5eed -the bud^fet. For Example J the^ Office of the 
Executive Director has three ^pwer filled positions thapi budgeted , 
, but the cost of this office is 11% over budget, for an additional 
u cost of $4^,860. . One more person is on payroll than budgeted in the 
J Office' of Instructional Programs and Support Services, and the cost 
of the office is 21.8% over budget, for an additional cost of $52, 039, 
In contrast, the Office of Finance and Management has 36.3% fewet 
staff (45 positions) on payroll than budgeted. Due to budget mbdifica- 
ions, there are only 33 positions remaining as vacancies in this office, 
$1,059,209 of the tot4l^ amount budgeted, or 42.4%'of that figure, has 
not been spent. However, a portion of funds allocated, to this office 
may be pa'ying the salaries of paraprofe^sional and per diem staff 
who' are not accounted for in the R and H bank payrolls. Central 
Support, the code fpr paying personnel on sabbatical, included 29 
more positions on"~^>ayroll than were budgeted, but the cost of this 
unit is $649,488 Isss than budgeted. 

Irv the Office of Field Services (regional offices and administra- 
tors of'Citywide prog^anus) there are 15 vacancies (24.2%), but' the 
payrolls are only $85,*427 b&fow budget or^-Z%« This would leave an 
- average annual salary of $5,675 per vacant line, not including gjote 
than 14,000 budgeted hours' of ot heir personnel which would further 
'deplete available funds. Again, actual salaries appear to signifi- 
cantly exced\ those in the approved budget. There are- no vacancies; 



in Speech, Vision ^ and Hearing Resource Roopt Administration, but the 
office is 16.7%| oyer budget for an additional cost of $59,996. 

It is not clear wheth|r more administrators "were hired than 



were planned or whether individual salaries were higher than 
NSE-4/1 . \20 



TABLE 21 



Budget vs. Payroll 
DSE Administration 



DSE's Nov* 1980 Budget 



DSE's April 1981 Payroll 



i 

r- 

O 

I 



12:: 



Budgeted Full-time | PS (Personnel) | 

jfr Positions J iqcluAes para- | 

" ' " ~ ' 1 f professionals | 



| R Bank | J Bank) 



R Bank H Bank* 



PS - does | TotaX 
not include | Posi-' 
paras and | tions 







• 


. 1° 


8 


18" 


a 
O 


« 

J 


Q 


'33 


91 


124 


2 


9 


11 




26 


62 


10 - 


10 


20 


35- 


10 


45 


12 


35 


107 


204 


Jl92 


396 



2001 i Executive 

Director 
2002 t Office of Instruc- 
^ tional Programs 6 

Support Services, 
2101: Finance 6 y 

Management 
2105: Hearing Office 
3701: Field Services 
3711: Speech, Vision, 

6 Hearing 

Resource Room 

Administration 
"3721: Program Development 
3801: School Based 

Support Teams Admin^ 



TOTALS 

\ 

* No paraprofessional or per diem staff budgeted 
**Does not include: *• \ 

210 3: Central Support * 

(sabbatical position?) JL40 140 ' '4,859,434 

* • 

Sources: Budget - The Division of Special Education , -November 1, 1980* 

Payroll - Headcount Summary by U.A. , Budget Code, Lirte Number 
4/30/81; HBank, 4/24/81. 



"3?2,736* 


9. 


y 6 


15 












* 






018 482 


• - 
9 




10 


2,500,965 


23 


56 


• 79* 


185,056 


2 


7 


9 


1,193,632 


34 


V 


47 


t , . 




> 




359,510 > 


11 




20 


1,005,384* 


26 


7 


33 4 


1,906>3*08 


40 - 


20 


60 








4 


7,762,07^ 


154 




273 



15 $ 413,596 



290,521 



r. 



169 



+ 1 

1,441*756 ^ -45 
151,413; - 2 
1,108,205 -15 



419,506 

613,621 -12 

r, 201, 717 -*7 

273 $ 5,849,335 -123 

, .130 

-169 4,209,946^ 



and Payroll Bank from the Pentax Tape; R Bank, 
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Table*22 



Headcount - 5/1/81 
* Budgeted vs. Filled < 

* « ^ Administration and Supervision 

Bud gey Budgeted Filled Positions 

. Code Office Positions R.Bank H Bank Total Vacancies 



2001 


• 

Executive Director 


* 

18 


9 


\ 
\ 

6 


15 


3 


2002 


Office of .Instructional 
Programs •& Support 
Services ^ 


. 10 


'9 


1 • 


10 




210L 


Finance & Management 


112 


23 


56 . 


79 


33 


2103 


Central Support Admin. 
(Sabbaticals) 

( 

Hearing Office 


V58 


169 


• 


169 


(.-Hi 


2105 


12 


'2 


7 


9 


3 


,'3701 


* Instructional Program f 
Administration 


'1 


'35 


13 


/ 

48 


15 


-3711 


.Resource Room Admin. 


20 ^- 


- . H 


9 


20 




* 

3721 


Prograun Development 


47 


27 


7 


34 


13 


* 3801 


Suppbrt Central 
Tteainis tr a t io n 


106 


40 


• 

20 


60 


46 




•TOTALS 


546 


325 


119 


444 


102 



Source: Headcount Summary/ Board of Education, Payrolls as of 5/ 1/81 < 
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originally budgeted. The clear implication, however, is that 
Board of Education internal controls over budget modifications 
and hiring have not Jaeen applied in some DSET offices. 

There were- 13 vacancies (12 fewer positions than in the budget) 

\ 

in the Office of Program Development and $191,763,, or 10.1*, of 

the dollars budgeted for this office are not spent. In the adminis- 

. trative codes*, the Office for School Based Support Teams has th e 
most vacancies. $704,591 or 37% of funds allocate^ to this office • 
have nfct been spent, presumably because 46 positions are vacant (the 
total is 47 below budget). This code includes the regional offices. 
, The regional qrganizatdon for DSE can be .divided into three 

parts: support administrative staff for School based support teams; 

-< — field administrative staff for instruction; and firfance and management. 
Table 23 shows the budgets for the regional offices is of 



November, 1980- 



Table 23 



Regional Offices Budgets tj 



ERJC 



Source: Division of Special Education, Memorandum, 11/19/80. 
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* ^•timated , not included in memorandum. 



Regions 


• Support 

# $ 


# 


Field 

$. 


Finance 
# $ 


Total 
$ 


# of 

Handicapped Sts. 


Cost 
Per Stud. 
















• r 






Manhattan 


22 


$284,835 


8 


$125,534 


3-$ 47,760 


$458 f 129 

• 


10,058 


$46 per 


Bronx 


14 


188,804 


14 


• 207,753 


3 


57,100 


45J,657 


12,429 


37 y 






















Brooklyn E. 


14 


217,235 


>7 


14)8,600 


3 


49,141 


* 374,976 


21,095 


35 


Brooklyn W. 


i. 


216,021 


6 


92,542 


3 


57,100 


355~,663 


'11,854* 


30* 


Queens 


19 


251,543 


7 


114,726 


3 


56,080 


422^349 


16,354 


• 


St#ten Island 7 


115,757 


2 


19,490^ 


2 


28,000 


163 T 247 


3,745 


46 


TOTAL 


941 


$1,274,195 


44 $66#,J645 


17 

V 


$295,181 


$2,235,085 


~ 75,535 
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Manhattan ^nd Staten Island regional offices have the largest 
budget per handicapped child; primarily the dollars lie in the support 

. i • . 

staff for SBSTs* The borough least staffed is Queens at $26 ,per child. 

• There is no apparent rationale for the distribution of regional staff* 

X S < 

The Bronx has the largest field services staff for instruction reflect - 

f - 

ing. the longevity and commitment • to developing instructional services 
in the regioh, although total expenditures per student rank third* 

The total administrative cost for the regions is $2*24 million, 
or 38*3% of administrative costs ^ f 

The continuing question is whether ^^ot DSE's organization 
should b^dompletely decentralized and 32 district^of f ices opened 

f < A 

or whether six regional offices should be maintained. At this 
point the six regionral offices exist to supervise the work in .the 
region whether it be of a supportive nature such as scho'ol-based 
support teams or instruction such as the supervision of teachers. 
Recently*, itinerant clinical supervisors who were located in regional 
Offices were relocated in the district offices of the District 
Committees on the Handicapped. District managers have also been 
recently hired for some districts. 

The district level DSE staff consists of .the District COH, SBS^s, 
and their support staff (clericals and office aides), and outreach 
workers • In addition, district offices to coordinate placement 

* 

problems, each with a supervisor and- a district manager are planned, 

0 

although staffing is incaaplete* |^The district managers are envi- 
sioned as coordinators of special education for each district! As' 
of November, only 7 of the 32 budgeted lines for district manager 
were on the payroll ranging in salary from*$?2,162 / to $32,705. 
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The disturbing question about the district administrative level 

of DSE is whether its function is separate and distinct from a 

i 

regional level. This problem of wheye major responsibility 1 should 
lie creates problems for building a proper organization. Until 
the basic poiicy is set as to where responsibilities will be located, 
it is difficult for the Division to create a firm organizational 
structure. EPP's concern is that/ until suph a decision is made, 
both organizations will be utilized, which is unnecessarily costly • 



q # Support Services - Related Services & SBSTs 

r Findings 
/ 

, The major problems witfi Support services are staffing 

problems. No district has enough school based support ? 
•teams; some districts in poverty areas are not able to 
^ fill .their' lines. The range is from one team for every 
\ 7» 7 referrals to one team for every 67.5 referrals. In 
fact, the actual disparity has widened since the bud^t 
was approved. ■ The shortage of occupational and physical 
therapists is particularly acute. 

Support services, whether school based support teams or 
special education guidance counselors or occupational therapists 
has major staffing problems. Tables 24 and 25 compare support 
budgets to payrolls. They reflect the enormous number % of vacancies 
in school based support teams and related services. The vacancies 
for both budget codes total 484. ♦ 
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TABLE 24 



j 



3613: Related 
Services 



3803: SBST/COH 



TOTALS 



Budget vs. Payroll 
DSE Support Services 



DSE's Nov* 1980 Budget 



DSE's April 1981 Payroll 



| Budgeted Full-time | PS (Personnel) | 



os it ions 



I 

| R Bank ] |J Bank) | profc 

1 Pedagogues! Admirr^ [Total | & per diems 



^nclu^es para- | 
professionals | 



PS - does I 

not include I 

R Bank H Bank paras and | Totals 

Pedagogues Admin* Total per diems | + / - 



372 



1,528 



, ' s^i l, 



7* 



448 



7,113,548 



259 



24 



283 * 7,013,197 -165 



462 1,990 37,997,733 



900 2,438 45,111,281 



Sources: ^Budget - DSE, Nqvemb^r 1, 1980. 



1,430 266 1,696 33,885,970 -294 

1,689 390 1,979 1 40,899,167 -459 

j 




/ 



Payroll - Headcount ^Summary by U.A. , Budget Code, Line Number and Payroll Bank from the Pent^x Tape; 1* Bank, 
4/30/81; W Bank 4/24/81. 



TABLE 25 

Headcount - 5/1/81 
Budgeted vs. Filled 
SUPPORT SERVICES 



f 



on 



43; 
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Filled 


Positions 






Budget 




Budgeted 


R Bank 


J Bank 






Code 


Office 


Positions 


Pedag* 


Admin* 


Total 


Vacancy 


3613 


Related Services 


450 


259 


24 


283 


167 


3803 


SBST/COH 


2,014 


1,431 


266 


-1,697 


317 




* TOTALS 


2,464 


1,690 


290 


1,980 


484 



Source: Headcount, Board of Education, Payrolls as of 5/1/81. 



( 
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i. School Based Support Te^ms ^ . *. . 

| In the €ase of school-balked support teams, budgets aftd payrolls 



are quite* similar. However, they' are in scarce supply. One principal 
stated th4t. his SB ST had not come to the school until February. Some 
sclfooli still do not have an assigned -SBS$. H 

Although the budgeted ratios, are not exactly equal, the ratitff 
are quite dependent upor^Jie allocation criteria. However, criteria 
aside, T what is most disturbing about the allocation of SBSTs, since 

• > > • * 

ther^ ve not enough as it is, is ttiat certain di^tr Arts • cannot 
staff SBST as can others. * 

% Table 26 compares the numbe^ of SlJSTs to referrals in each ^ 
district. " „ 

„ ■ fc The ratios of SBSTs on payroll to the number of referrals, and 
% revaluations for December, 1980 'through February, 1981 range from a 

f \ * ♦ : % -J 

low of ^ne team for every 7.7 referrals ia District 15, to a hiah~*-V 
- of^one team for every 67.5 referrals in pistriot 28 (as compared to 

budgeted rat^j^ranging from 1/13.5 to- 1/57.1). The ratios of 
\ educational* evaiA tors on payroll to referrals range f rom '1 to 13.3 



it 



in District 32 tto l7N:o 73.1 in District 28 (aA compared to budgeted 
^ rafcioj of ,1/16.6 to 1/66.5). The ratios pfNtotal professional staff - 
on paylb^l to referrals range from 1 to 3.1 An District 15, to 1 to 
22.5 in (District 28 (ascompared to budgeted ratios of l/4.Q:tO 1/18). 
Recruitpient problems explain lack of staff and aui increase in 
>Zhe 'ratio of staff to referrals since", the budget was' adopted. How- 

r . ' 

ever, theirs is no fiscal justification for th^se 17 districts that 
have a "better staff/referral rate ratio than budgeted Crhile 14 'other 



X ... 

A » .' districts, are faring worse. Recruitment problems and the perceived 
*. ♦* * * ' 
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undesirability of placements in poverty districts is qjily a partial 
explanation* 

intact, for each type of personnel , the disparity afoong 

district^ has increased over that indicated by the approved budget* 

The average district has a ratio of one SBST on payroll for every 

* 

27 referrals. The average ratio of budgeted staff to referralsjfcs 

one SBST for every- 28 referrals* The average ratio of budgeted 

staff to referrals is one *SBST* for every 25.2 referrals which is 

quitp similar t6 the payroll ratio. Districts 9> 18, .24/ 27, 28 

and j30 have^ratios that exceed one SBST on payroll for every 35 

referrals* The following districts have fewer SBSTs on payroll in 

*ay, 1981 than were budgeted in November, 1980: 2, 6, 16, 23, £1 , 

*28, 2^1 31. Of that group, Districts 27 and 28 weyre cited as 

hatfin^ high payroll ratios. Districts 5, 8, 10, 13 and 17 have 

more SBSTj&>n payroll them were budgeted. Districts 10 was 'cited 

as having a high ratio of budgeted staff, ^and the increase irfi 

Staff on payroll improved that ratio. ' Similarly, District 5 had a 

high ratio of budgeted SBSTs and the payroll* ratio also ^mproved. 

The budget and payroll ratios for District 8 remain similar. 

• * 

District 13, which had 5 more teamtf on payroll than were budgeted, 
has* a significantly low ratio of one SBST on "payroll for every 
*%9<1 referrals. It is questionable whether 'Di>trijct 13 needed the 
additional teams as urgently as other district^ when the ratio 
of budgeted teams to referrals in district 13 is one team for 
every 20.9|K^ferrals which isj&elow average. District 1>, which 
has ^^dditlonal teams on payroll, also has a, low ratio ^of one 
te^mjHj^^roir for every 15.2 referrals. 
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I * * tabu: 26 

^ *SBSTs ON PAYROLL 



Dec. 1980- 





cncTi 
b DO 1 






nui . 


District 


Teams 


D*=* f arra 1 o * 

Kererrdio 




w La l. x 


MANHATTAN 


, f *' 








^ 1 


10 


. 166 


U16.6 


28 ' 


2, 


14 


* 287 


1/20.5 


42 


3 


. 10 


' ,^257 


1/25,7 


4 28 


4 


8 


144 


1/18 * 


24 


5 


9 « 


141 


1/15.7 . 


27 


6' . t 


6 


,182 


1/30. 3f . 


21 



1/ 5.9 
1/ 6.8 
1/ 9.2 



1/ 6 



Ed. 

Evaluators 



A 

8 
7 
7 
8 



Ed; ^rals./ 
Referrals 



1/20.8 
1/2?. 9 
1/32. t 
K 1/20.6 
* 1/20.1 
1/22.8 



BRONX 



: 7 


10 


230 


1/23 


29 ' 


1/ JP 


7 8 


13 


30i 


1/23.2- 


34 


1/ T9 


9 


10 


.„«. 373 


#1/37.3 


29 


1/12.9 


10 


13 


. 311 




39 


1/ 8 


H 


16 


303 


1/18.9 


43 


1/ 7 


12 


12 


*172. 


1/14.3 .-J 


32 . 


1/ 5.4 














^OOKLYN W. 












13 . 


10 


191 


•' 1/19.1 


31 


' 1/6.2 


. 14 • , 


8 


147 


1/18*4 


25 • 


1/ 5.9 


15 


16 


123 


1/ 7.7. 


40 


1/ 3.1 


16 


7 


157 


' 1/22.4 
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2 .* Related ^Services and Instruction : f * 

Related services "and instruction also 'reflect major staffing 

* • * • ' ' , - : - 

problems: 



table 27 7 
Roll -time *st»ff * Budgeted Filled Starting SaJtary 

Occupational Therapists 25 '15. $16,171 

* * 

Physical Therapists 25 '9 , 16,171 

Staff Nurse V 23 . 8* 15,100 

Source: Budgeted OSE, Board of Education, 11/18/80* 
Filled. DSE, Board of Education, 5/1/81 • 

*as of 11/18/80. - , « 

* 'There are sources for ttfese, staff ofSai^lafcn full-time staff,. % 
Consultant funds are used to pay ©ceupatiera^ aft<J physical therapists 
at $14*28 per hour". In November, there wer^ eight occupational 

therapists and six physical, therapists wBFrMng part time for the 

* 1/ . * - - 

Board of Education* . Tije ; re incurs able program also funds some staff. 

There are 19 sfca^f nurses paid fqr ou£ of PL 94-142 Part VIB. funding. 

The scarcity of support, staffl) remains a major problem at the Board 

of Education. 1 1 

Similarly/ Tab'Je 28 on ^struct ional services underscores the 

tj^gh vacancy rates for teaching staff. Specifically, the resource 

room program has not; been ijpplemer/ted throughout* the system as 

initially planhed. This reflects two major problem* discussed 

* it / 

previously in thi* report teacher recruitment dif f iculties, and 
the significant overestimate of students requiring resource room 
services following evaluation* , \ v 

\, * - 

Y * 
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Recommendations 

Strict budget' modification and position controls 'should be applied 
to DSEX Personnel should be hired only when essential and within the 

salary range for which they are budgeted * 

i 

Support services^ (including SBSTs, guidance counselors and occupa- 
tional and physical therapists) must be enrfched and assigned ecruitably. 
Coordinating school seryices with .developmental disabilities centers and 
other private clinics should be explored to supplement support services * 
All possible recruitment and planning efforts should be pursued to 
attiract professional staff** 



V 
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TABLE 28 

Budget vs# Payroll % 
DSE Instructional Services 

DSE' 8 Nov. 1980 Budget , DSE's April 1981 Payroll - 

* ( . 

| Budgeted Full-time [ PS (Personnel) | PS - does | 

j ; Positions - | includes para- | not include I 

| * Bank | J Bank | \ professionals | R Bank H Bank paras and | Total 

I Pedagogues | Admin . [Total | & per diems | Pedagogues Admin. Total p er diems 1 

3703: Regionalized 

Class** • 4/396 7 4,403 $77,175,663 ' 4,438 3. 4,441 $78,880,124 +38 

" — — * 

370?: Citywide Classes 

and schools 2,959 12 2,971 64,599,606 2,566 4 2,S70 51,869,6^ -41 



V 



3713: Speech, Vision, 

6 Hearing Resource r ^ 

Room Teachers 1,232,, 5. 1,237 20,286,698 807- 3 810 15,394,836 -427 

3715: Generic Resource t 

Room Program 1,503" 26 ,1,529 18,638,034 ' 862 6 868 15,511,829 -661 

\ ■ • ~ ' 

3805: Preplacement 

Classes 26 2 28 538,347 .18 18 339,270 - 10 

TOTALS 10,116 52 10,168 181,238,348 8,707 16 i 8,689 161,995,693 -1,478 



Sources: Budget - DSE, November 1, 1980 Mt^^ 



Payroll - Headcount Summary by U.A., B^P Code, Line Number and Payroll Bank from the Pentax Tape; R Bank 
4/30/81; H Bank 4/24/81 

USUn ' • - H3 



CONCLUSION 

The^Division of Special Education is responsible for educating 
Bore than 90,000 of our most vulnerable public school students* This 
study underscores repeated problems in every area that, arise from the 
administrative confusion at the Division • The failure to establish a 
coherent policy has produced a patchwork structure. Lines of authority 
are unclear and funding responsibilities are confusing. Several < 
administrative layers are established, no^jp of which is fully staffed 
and operational. , < • 

As the Board of Education discusses yet* another reorganization 
of special education services, the following issues must be resplved 
as the foundation of any new design. ^ 

- The administration of the Division of Special Education must 

» 

X 

be paired down. Whether districts or region are finally identified 
as the administrative unit, duplicative offices should be dismantled. 
The Division's resources and staffing must focus on school-based 
services and on serving the child in the classroom. 

- The' Division of Special Education must establish clear lines 
of supervision and authority. Only then can education programs be 
monitored. Accountability is an essential component of a system 
that is dispersed among almost 900 schools. For every program, there 
must be one person with clear authority who can be answerable to - 
parents and students. To complement this responsibility, there must ' 
be a system of monitoring and sanctions to ensure that aj.1* programs 

comply with federal/ state and city mandates and standards of 

♦ 

quality. 
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7 On the school level, special education classes should be ^ 
clustered to provide a range of services. It is important that a 
staff person be designated 4s a coordinator and have the time 
available to integrate the special education services with other 
programs in the school* 

- Recruitment efforts must be a priority, to ensure that there 
are sufficient numbers of personnel to staff the system. Appropriate 

a*nd timely licensing is and should be recognized as an important component 
of effective recruitment. ^ 

- As staff and resQurces are added, they must be allocated in 
an equitable manner. 

The recent increase in the number of, students receiving special 
* education services demonstrates the Board of Education's commitment 
to identify students with special needs. It is now time to fulfill 
th^s commitment by providing the highest quality services to all 
children needing special education. M * I 
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r s APPENDIX A 
PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS 



HC-10; * Health Conservation -Bus Classes 

Certified chronic physical disabilities and, moderate orthopedic 
handicapping condition, e.g., heart disease, fractures, Sickle 
Cell Anemia, severe asthma, etc. 



^ HC-20; Health Conservation 20 - Orthopedic Units 

Age, beginning at 4 years 8 months for screening. v Certified condi- 
tions such as cerebral palsy, muscular dystrophy, spina bif ida^*"etc» 
must be so seriously disabled that the releatively minor adjustments 
of the regular health conservation Class would nest possibly serve 
the complex needs of these children. Normal intellectual range. 

HC-30: Health Conse rvation 30 r , 

A 

Age, beginning at 6 years of age. Evidence of organic ally-cert if i4d 
brain injured. Potentially normal intell^genpe — not mentally / 
retarded. Learning difficulties which seem to b* attributable to 
P perceptual disorders.. Erffctional disturbances, if present, not to 

exceed those which would- preclude successful participation in the 
school b group. Absence of mental illness. Orthopedic, -visual or 
acoustical handicaps, seizure disorder, if present, alleviated by 
appropriate measures, in order to minimize interference with the 
individuals functioning in the class setting allowing for classroom- 
management without undue hardship. Complete toilet training and 
self-care in feeding and dressing. Favorable prognosis of adapta- 
bility to a group situation. 

4 

NIEH: Neurologically Impaired - Emotionally Handicpaped 

Minimum age of six years, diagnosed as neurologically impaired a/ndf 
emotionally handicapped with an organically determined perceptual 
« disability. Classified as being'normal or potentially normal • • 

intellectually by formal examination. Favorable prognosis of 
adaptability to a group situation. 

i * , 

Multiply Handicapped ^ 

Multiple hawiicaps which may include neurological impairment, physi- 
cal handicaps and sensory disabilities in the areas of language, 
hearing and vision. Children in the full range of intelligence are 
acceptable. Serves multiple-handicapped childrei^ for whom there is 

q " NSE-4/2 * , 
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APPENDIX A - 2 

no educational program within special educational^ facilities, 
children with multiple disabilities whose primary' educational 
needs are not clearly determinable, and those children whose^ ' 
educational problems can be met only by more than one facility* 



Readiness 

Children with severe learning disabilities ranging in age from 
four years nine months through six years. Children who have one 
or a combination of the following: developmental lag; delayed 
speech, hearing and language impairment, perceptual difficulties, 
gross ancl/or fine motor impairmejit* as well as children who have 
difficulty getting along with others, who are hyperactive or 
withdrawn • 

1 

C.E.H. : Moderately and Profoundly Handicapped 
(Formerly A and B Classes) 

A primary diagnosis of moderate or severe, emotional handicaps. 
Average or above average intellectual capacity, an absence of 
major neurological deficit and an ability to profit from group 
experiences without damage. 

> 

T.M.R.; Trainable Mentally Retarded 

Age ranges from five to twenty-one years old. Moderate degree of 
retardation, generally below I.Q. of 50. Not usually capable of 
pursuing the goals of the E.M.R. program, and is more limited in 
the potential for adequate interaction and occupational placement. 
Marked delay in learning to speak and walk. Not likely that 
academic achievement will exceed third grade level. 



E.M.R. ; Edugable Mentally Retarded 

Mild mental retardation with an I.Q. of approximately 50-75. May 
reach school achievement of about sixth grade. Goal is to achieve 
social and vocational skills which will Allow them to b^, partially 
or totally, self-supporting, and perhaps Capable of semi -independent 
or independent living. 

/ v 



Generic\ Resource Room 

Serves children who cannot function productively in their regular 
classes for a continuous school da/« They attend the resource room 
for specified periods oij a regular sclydule daily. . Special resource 
rooms ser^e children with sight ami hearing handicaps* 
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SCHEDULE D 



DIVISION 6f SPECIAL EDUCATION 



COMPOSITION OF BUDGET CODES 



Budget 



2000' 
2001 

2002 

2101 

2103 



2104 
2105 
2110 



3613 
3701 
3703 




3715 
3721 

3801 



Program ^ 

Lump Sums \ 
Executive Director 

Office of Iristructional Programs 

SuppQjcfr^SSrv i c e s 
Finance and Management 

Central Support XSBST) 



NYSTL Textbook Law 
Hearing Office 
Private Schools 



Related Services 
Field Setvices 
y Regionalized Classes 



Speech, Vision and Hearing 

Resource Room 
Speech, Vision , and Hearing 



3803 
38p5 



, Generic Resource Rooms 

Program Development 

v 

School Based Support Team 
Administration 



SBST m 

Pr placement Classes 



Principal 
Components 

Collective Bargaining 
Executive Director 
Student Advocacy Office 
Office of Asstl Superintendent 

Finance .and Management 

OTPS for all of the above ' 

Sabbaticals and Leaves * 

Per Diem Substitutes 

Telephones for entire Division 

NYSTL tor entire Division r 

Hearing Office on Appeals 

Tuition for Privatje Schools 
for Handicapped • 

Maintenance for Private 
Schools for Handicapped 

Nurses, O.T., P.T. ** 

Guidance Counselors 

Central & Regional Adminis- 
tration, OFS 

Instruction and Supervision * for 
Day Schools, Autistic, Teacher- 
Moms, Track IV, DH { CMHC, OTC, ' 
ASTC, SCO, SLHIC, Hospital, 
Readiness, tome Instruction 

Central Administration for HVS 

Instruction and Supervision for 
classes, resource rooms, and 
itinerant services in: hearing 
vision, speech 

School for the Deaf 

Speech Centers 

Moderately Speech Impa'ired Program f 
Generic Resource Room Program 
Central Administration ofwogram 

Development 
Central Administration of OSSS 
Central Based Support Team 
Program Development 
Special Services 
School Based Support Teams 
Preplaqement Program 



ERLC 
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pTORlTtES 

Pans. 
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APPENDIX C 



Helen C. Heiitr. Cos&ifiHBir 
95 Madison Avenue 
New York NY 10016 
(212) 685-3663, 

INTERFACE, Swff 
251 Park Avtnue South 
N|iv York NY 1001p 
9 (212)674-2121 




February 3, 1981 



Dr. Jerry Gross ^ 
"Board of Education 

HO Livingston Street '* 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 : . 

Dear. Jerry*: 

A substantial surplus has been created in the Division of Special 

Education because of the Board's inability to recruit and hire a 

sufficient number of teachers and support staff* * 

understand .that the use of this surplus must be limited to one- 
time expenses during the current fiscal year* Consequently, we & 
have explored the need* of students and staff in the Division of 
Special Education and have established 'that there are needs which 
could be funded this fiscal year jfrith the surplus* We have divided 
these items into OTPS: Equipment, Instructional Ma trials Super- 
visory Needs in the Districts, Consultants, and PS: Board of 
Examiners and Recruitment. * ^ 



1. PS 

A. Recruitment Efforts y 



Certainly the 'Board of Education must haVe^a detailed and complete 
'.ca^aign to* recruit teachers that includes active college recruit- 
JR, surveying the paraprof essional pool to determine who may be 



Ibw to fulfilling the necessary qualifications for teaching, and 
eachibg^beyond the immediate metropolitan area for new teachers. 

Bm Teacher and Psychologist Training 

Reports from teachers in th^vfielf arjs that they have not received f 
enough training to cope with their classes. The Board ought to 
concentrate funding for on-site training of teachers which could * 
be organized through cooperation with local 'colleges. 

"The complete Jtack of training for inexperienced psychologists is a 
glaring shortcoming "of current staff development. This problem 
could aho cjfe addressed with funds for on-site training using 
colleges or /psychological associations to* recruit trainers. 

• - 14 J ^ 
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Dr. Jerry Gross February 3, 1981 

I. flTPS 

A. Equipment ' • [ 

As EPP staff members have visited schools, they have asked about the 
needs of students in terms of equipment and identified various needs. 
The following requests and recommendations are examples of OTPS need* 
The HO20 (orthopedically impaired) population should have electric 
typewriters with guards on every level, elementary, junior high and 
high school. On the elementary school level, sand and water tables- < 
are in great demand as veil as casettes and tap^recorders . On the 
junior high school and high school level, there is a,d*efinite need 
for casettes and tape recorders. In particular, for* the 'HC-30 (brain- 
injured) popnlifcion, there is a need for videotaping equipment which 
includes portable TV cameras and monitors. * 

The TMR Track IV severe and profound retarded population has been 
denied basic supplies for personal needs such as Pampers., Patents 
have often been forced to aegment supplies which ordinarily are 
supplied by a veil run educational program. 

There is no doubt that art and vocational education programs must 
be targeted. Paints and clay are often at a minimum. 

B. - Instructional Supplies 

There must be an adjustment for OTPS for classroom supplies and 
textbooks in classes that are affected by the class-size variance. 
Ten textbooks no longer ser^ when a classroom's population Jias 

l • xkis 



been increased to fifteen. This should take place immediately. 

An allotment for those classes opening this spring should be made 
so that supplies are available at the time that children begin to 
attend. 



C* ' Supervisory Seeds in the Districts 

A survey of 'their needs for typewriters and duplication of materials 
should be taken. 

*. ^ * 

D. Consultants * 

Funds should be shifted from PS to OTPS to purchase consultants '* 
time in the areas of occupational and physical therapy to address 
the Recruitment problems. 

Sincerely, * 




Helen C. Heller J.T') 
Coordinator ^ 



